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fates. 
FRANCIS PLACE. 


The sale of the library of Mr. Joseph Parkes 
at the auction rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson, & 
Co., from the 13th to the 19th of February, has 
brought into notice an extraordinary collection of 


amphlets, broadsides, and scraps of all kinds col- | 
A brief notice of | 


ected by Mr. Francis Place. 
the man may be interesting to your readers. For 
nearly half a century he was mixed up with West- 
minster politics, and that during a time of great 
agitation and excitement. He was the connecting 
link of all the reform movements and reform parties, 
and performed no insignificant part in the busy 
action of public bodies at the time of the trial of 
Queen Caroline, the struggles for Catholic eman- 
cipation, the Reform Bill, and many others of 
lesser importance. He was the head, or rather 
the key-stone, of the Westminster Rump, and ac- 
quired from Cobbett the nickname of Peter Thim- 
ble. In this character he figures in the drama of 
“Over-Population,” written by Cobbett to ridi- 
cule the notions of the Malthusians. Mr. Place 


followed the profession of a tailor at 16, Charing | 
Cross. He received, moreover, many not very flat- | 


tering noticesin the Noctes Ambrosiane. We was 
aman of great industry and much tact, and pos- 
sessed the confidence of the reform leaders. He 
became the centre of communication and infor- 
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| carefully observed. 





| nary and curious collection of modern times. 


191 


mation, and was consulted very largely by mem- 
bers of parliament when preparing for public 
meetings and debates. Ile was always considered 
as the depositary of many party secrets and well 
acquainted with the moving springs of many po- 
litical intrigues, and this might be one of the 
sources of his influence and power. 

During all this time he occupied his leisure 
in collecting books, pamphlets, autographs, letters, 
newspapers, and scraps of all kinds bearing upon 


| the questions of the day. They were all arranged, 


bound, and catalogued, the classification being 
He had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cleave, the political publisher and 


| bookseller, and who was also for many years the 


proprietor of Cleave’s Police Gazette. He was on 
the same terms of intimacy with Mr. Henry Hether- 
ington, the proprietor and editor of the Poor Man's 
Guardian, and who was pronounced at the time 
as the father of the “ glorious unstamped.” He was 
in communication with all the Chartist leaders— 
those who arrayed themselves under the banner 
of Fergus O’Connor, as well as those who, in con- 
sequence of their more pacific teachings, were 
known as moral-force Chartists, such as William 
Lovett and Henry Vincent. From all these 
sources he gathered information and material for 
his scrap-books, which form the most extraordi- 
He 
classified his matter according to subjects, and 


| thus in the same volume will be found pamphlets, 


broadsheets, advertisements, letters from distin- 
guished persons, squibs, caricatures, along with 
newspaper scraps and cuttings. He embraced in 


| his collection all sides of a question; and he has 


arranged in the same volume the advertisements 
and publications of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, side by side with those of the Devil's 
Chaplain (the Rev. Robt. Taylor), Richard Car- 
lile, and others of that school; all the publica- 
tions, in fact, which the Society was organised to 
suppress. His more particular object was to col- 
lect what appeared to be of an ephemeral and 
perishable character, and therefore the collection 
will be invaluable to some future Macaulay. 

This collection was always intended by Mr. 
Place himself for the British Museum, but before 


| his death he sold the most valuable portion to Mr. 


Joseph Parkes, for, it is said, the sum of 2502. 
Several persons known to myself, and who were 


} ° ° . . . 
associated with Mr. Place at various periods of his 


life, are of opinion that he took this step under 
the persuasion of some of his friends, who feared 
that the collection contained many matters that 
might give pain to living persons, who had not 
been themselves mixed up with the political trans- 
actions of the times. They consider that the sale 
made to Mr. Parkes was a compromise, so that 
the collection should be preserved, but not im- 
mediately placed in a position to be consulted by 
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the general public. It is said that some portion 
of the collection has been destroyed or withheld 
from the sale. 
who, on the death of Mr. Place, became possessors 
of the stores he had acquired and had not previously 
disposed of. The volumes have been bought by 
the British Museum, and are thus saved from dis- 
tribution and perhaps destruction. 

Mr. Place, however, in his acquirements, rose 
above the rank of a mere collector. His mind, as 
well as his scrap-books, was full of information on 
all subjects of popular interest, and his memory 
most tenacious. He gave valuable evidence be- 
fore Mr. Buckingham’s Committee, which sat in 
1834 to inquire into the causes of intemperance and 
concerning its remedy. He recommended, asa cor- 
rective to drunkenness among the working classes, 
the establishment of reading-rooms, clubs, libraries, 
recreations, cheap scientific lectures, Xc., and 
especially a cheap press. It is evidence which 
now possesses value. He was the author of several 
occasional articles, and one work which is named 
in Bohn’s Lowndes — Illustrations and Proofs of 
the Principles of Population, §c. It was really 
a reply to the work of William Godwin, who had 
attempted to overthrow the principles of Malthus. 
It is a very characteristic work, showing consider- 
able research, and the bias of the author's mind. 

Those who are interested will find, in the last 
four pages of Sotheby & Wilkinson’s Catalogue, a 
description of the most curious part of the collec- 
tion, in 176 folio volumes. , ae 


WALLER’S POEMS. 

I have lately picked up a little volume, and 
think that a note regarding it may be interesting 
to your readers. It is the 1664 edition of Wal- 
ler’s Poems, the first which was published after 
the Restoration, and the title-page states that its 
contents were “ never till now corrected and pub- 
lished with the approbation of the author.” I 
suppose the book itself is common enough, but 
this particular copy happens to have twenty-four 
pages of closely written manuscript additions. 

1. “Upon her Majesty’s New Building at 
Somerset House.” 

| This version contains a couplet not to be found in the 
printed copies : — 

“Frugality and Bounty too, 
Those differing virtues meet in you ; 
From a confin’d, well managed store, 
You both imploy and feed the poor ; 
Like him which once desir’d to know 
For what good deed men us'd him so.””) 


2. “To Mrs. Steward, who brought him the 
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This can only be known to those | 


verses he had lost, and was then sitting to Mr. | 


Lilly for her picture.” 
|The printed copy makes no mention of the lady’s 
name, 


It adds greatly to the interest of these sparkling | 


[34 S. IX. Marc 10, *66. 


verses to know that they were addressed to La Belle 
Stewart. | 


3. “To the Lady Isabella Thinn on her ex- 
quisite cutting trees in paper.” 

[ The printed copy, in this case also, makes no mention 
of the lady’s name. The MS. version gives no less than 
eight additional lines. These would hardly be intelli- 
gible without the rest of the poem, so I venture to tran- 
scribe the whole. There are also one or two verbal dif- 
ferences : 

“Fair hand! that canst on virgin-paper write, 

Yet from the stain of Ink preserve it white ; 
Whose Travells o’er those Silver plains do show 
Like tracks of Leverets in morning Snow. 
Love’s Image thus in purest Minds is wrought, 
Without a spot or blemish in the thought. 
Strange that your Fingers should the Pencil foyl, 
Without the help of Colours or of Oyle. 

For though a Painter Boughs and Leaves can make, 
*Tis you alone can make them bend and shake. 
Whose breath salutes vour new-created Grove, 
Like Southern winds, and gently makes it move. 
Orpheus could make the Forest dance, but you 
Can make the motion and the Forest too. 

A Poet's phancy, when he paints a Wood, 

(By his own Nation only understood) 

Is as in Language, so in Fame confin'd ; 

Not like to yours, acknowledged by Mankind. 

All that know Nature, and the Trees that grow, 
Must praise the Foliage exprest by you ; 

Whose hand is read wherever there are Men: 

So far the Scisser goes beyond the Pen, 

This is in some sort anticipating a beautiful idea, ex- 
quisitely wrought out by Campbell. | 

3. “A Panegyrick to my Lord Protector of the 
present Greatnes and joynt Interest of his High- 
ness and this Nation.” 

[ This has only a few trifling verbal variations. ] 


4, “Instructions to a Painter for the drawing 
of a Picture of the State and Posture of the Eng- 
lish Forces at Sea under the Command of His 
Highness Royal in the conclusion of the Year 
1664.” 

{In the printed copy, after Highness Royal, comes— 
“Together with the Battle and Victory obtained over the 
Dutch, June 1, 1665”; and the MS, version ends with 
the couplet which precedes : — 

“ But, nearer home, thy pencil use once more, 

And place our Navy by the Holland shore,” &c. &c. 

It appears to me clear, therefore, that my manuscript 
additions were transcribed, if not in the conclusion of the 
year 1664, at any rate before the Duke of York fought his 
Battle in 1665. 

The second line of the couplet — 

“ Like falcons these, those like a numerous flock 

Of fowl, which scatter to avoid the shock ” — 
stands in the MS. — 

“ Of seatter’d Fowl, which would avoid the shock,” 
and there are several other verbal differences. ] 


5. Variations of the copy, p. 192. 
|The “Copy” 
Fight at Sea,” and the “ variations’ 
Spain) — 


is * Upon a War with Spain, and a 
> are (speaking of 
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“Feeding with these the bribed Elector’s hopes, 
She made at pleasure Emperors and Popes ; 
With these adrancing her unjust designs, 
Europe was shaken with her Indian mines. 
When our Protector, looking with disdain 
Upon this gilded Majesty of Spain,” &c. 
(And writing of the death of the Viceroy of Mexico and 
his wife, by the burning of their ship, occur the additional | 
lines given in Italics) — 
“ Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And phenix-like in that rich nest they die ; 
Death bitter is for what we leave behind: 
But taking with us all we have is kind. 
What could he more than hold for term of life, 
His Indian treasure and more precious wife ? 
Alive in equal flames of Love they burn’d, 
And now together are to ashes turn’d. 
Ashes! more worth than all their funeral cost, 
Than the huge treasure, which was with them lost. 
Fair Venus wept, her tender hands she wrung, 
That Love should perish whence herself was sprung. 
Her Son endeavouring their lives to save 
Drencht all his feather’d arrows in the wave ; 
Since when so slow, and so unsure they move, 
That never more we may expect such love.” | 
F, CUNNINGHAM. 


LORD-ADVOCATE DALRYMPLE. 


Sir David Dalrymple was the grandfather of 
Lord Hailes, whose admirable Annals for the 
first time threw light upon the earlier and more 
obscure parts of Scotish history. Our only regret 
is, that his critical sagacity had not been applied 
to the still earlier and assuredly more involved 
portion of it. Thus the history of Macbeth is 
for the most part a romance, invented by the | 
flatterers of the monarch who took, by assistance | 
of the English, possession of his throne. Sir | 
David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, died on the 29th of | 
November, 1792. 

The following obituary notice of Sir David, the 
elder, is from & newspaper of the time : 

“ Lond., Dec. 7, 1721.—On Sunday last died the Right | 
Honourable Sir David Dalrymple, Bart., a gentleman of | 
an ancient and honourable family in Scotland, son to Sir 
James Dalrymple (Lord Stair), and Lord President of 
the Session in that nation, brother to the late Earl, and 
uncle to the present Earl of Stair. He was a gentleman 
of universal learning, served the late Queen and his pre- 
sent most Sacred Majesty faithfully as Lord Advocate 
for Scotland, and famous for his knowledge in the Civil 
Law and that of his country, and noted for his zeal to 
its constitutions both in Church and State; for which 
reason he was chosen one of the honourable managers 
for the House of Commons at the trial of Dr. Sacheverel. | 
He was Member of Parliament for Haddington, &c., 
and in 1715 was one of the Select Committee. The 
same year, being Dean of the Advocates in Scotland, he 
qualified an address started by some members of the 
Faculty for dissolving the Union. He had the just 
character of a noble patriot, a compleat gentleman, a 
true friend, and was of an obliging, easy, and facetious 
conversation—all which qualities make the loss of him 
universally regretted.” 


Sir David married, April 4, 1691, Janet, daugh- 
ter of Sir James Rochead of Inverleith, and widow 
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| ried, 


| the late Mr. Kerslake * 


“oN, 


of Alexander Murray of Melgund, by whom he 


| had three children who survived: Ist, Sir James, 


the father of Lord Hailes; 2nd, Hugh, admitted 
advocate in 1718. He succeeded to the estates of 
Melgund and Kynnynmound, and therefore took 
the name of Dalrymple Murray Kynnynmound. 
His only daughter, born September 11, 1731, be- 
‘ame the wife of Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto, 
M.P., and was the mother of the first Lord Minto. 
The third child was a daughter, Janet, who mar- 
first, Sir John Baird of Newbyth; and 
secondly, the Hon. General James St. Clair, of 
Dysart, M.P.; and died without issue, January 8, 
1766, aged sixty-eight. J. M. 


NOTES ON FLY-LEAVES. 


The following excerpts from the catalogues of 
of Bristol—whose habit of 
noting the inscriptions found in books passing 
through his hands we should gladly see more 
generally adopted by the trade—contain particu- 
lars which — worthy of preservation in 
£Q.” 

Bp. JEWEL’S (Jo.) Defence of the AroLoare, in An- 


| sweare to Harpinee, 1567, black-letter, folio, original 


binding, with autograph, gift from the Right Rev. Author 
to Justice Bromley, §c., 61. 16s. 

[“ D. Georgio Bromleio amico charissimo Johan. Saris- 
burien. dono dedit.— Viue ut uiuas,”— At bottom of the 
title. 

“ To the right worshipfull Sir George Bromley, Knight, 
Justice of Chester.”— Within the cover. 

“Along the margins are many Manuscript Animad- 
versions, in a handwriting of the same time, evidently 
: ritten by some one who strongly favoured Romanism. 

. K. has had a portion of Sir Geo. Bromley’s library in 
a ee r purchase, and believes the writing to be his.) 


Venerable Manuscript, upon Vellum, having an entry on 


| the back of the first page, dated 1067 :—De vira Bratt 


GREGORII Parag, Beatisstmo Ac Fr.icissm10 Do- 
MINO IOHANNI SANCTAE CATHOLICAE ET APOSTOLICAE 
Romanae aecclesiae presuli, Iohannes ultimus leuitarum, 
ito. 


[| The following Testament is on the first leaf in very 
ancient writing. 

“Anno domini <> y mill. 1x. vii. indictionis v. 

. id. septemb, hoc est actum, 

“ Notum sit ontinnt hristi Fidelibus qualiterquidam 
nobilis progenie Gotescalchus nomine tale predium quale 
in locis Velturnes & Bauzanum |? Bassano] possedit 
(mancipiis in margine) pratis pascuis vineis . . . tibus & 
reditibus omnibusque appenditiis si a natiuitate sancte 
Marie usque ad natalem domini & abinde ad unius anni 
plenitudinem infra hujusmodi induciarum terminum 
obierit . cum omni jure quo eodem usus est supra altare 
sanctorum Cassiani & Ingenuinni [?] in manibus scilicet 
Altuvini brixinensis episcopi potenti manu absque omni 
contradictione in > perpen legauit ac donauit . Hu- 

tay We were not aware of the death of Mr. Kerslake, 
whose ( Catalogues always contained so much curious and 
instructive matter as to = them well deserving to be 
kept for reference —Ep, “ N. & Q.”] 
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jusmodi legationis sunt testes, Chuano. Chadolt . Grifo . 
Wezil . Izzo . Ingilmar.” | 

GALFRIDI Monumerensts Brirannie Regum Origo 
et Gesta, Paris., 1508, dto, interleaved with Old Manuscript 
Additions, + also at the end in MS. Vita MeR.est per 
Galfridum Monem., Lat. Verse, 2/. 12s. 

[On the title, in their various autographs,—‘ Willm 
James ex dono Wyllyam Carew —Georgius Carrewij 


ex dono Thome Carrew — Thomas Carew ex dono 
Willimi James—Georgius ex dono fratris Thome Ca- 
rew.’—Prefixed is a mem.: ‘ The MS. notes are by Bur- 


ton Conyngham, W. B.’—but the notes on the margins 
appear to be by an older hand than those on the inter- 
leaves,” | 

WORTHINGTON’S (Thomas, Seminarie Priest.) an 
Anker of Christian Doctrine, wherein the most Principal 
Pointes of Carnotique ReLiGion are Proued by the 
Onlie Written Word of God, printed at Doway by Laur. 
Kelham, 1622, 4to, with autograph of Sir“ Wm. Stanley, 
1661” of Hooton, 1st Bart., also of Bp. Collingridge, 
1. 16s. 

[* The last four leaves are supplied by Sir W. Stan- 
ley’s very neat writing, in imitation of the print. This 
is the handwriting mentioned in Southey’s Colloquies 
with Sir Thomas More. He says that many of his old 
English Catholic books had been carefully completed in 
the handwriting of one of the Stanley Family. Those 
which he had must have been sold when Hooton was re- 
built, about eighty years ago. Another sale took place 
there a few years since, when other books with the same 
handwriting came to light, and identify the writer. Sir 
V. S. appears to have been laboriously careful of his 
books of this class. The old Hall, of which a view may 
be seen in Lysons, at p. 653, must have contained a hid- 
ing place for a Jesuit priest, as many of the books 
contain an inscription ‘ad Cubiculum Sacerdotis Soc. 
Jesu.’ ”]} 

GOTHER’S (.Jo.) Instructions for Confession, Commu- 
nion, and Contirmation, Meighan, 1761, 12mo. 

| Signature of Lady “ Anne Stanley "—“ My Mother 
Died April ye 18th, 1765. ] 

WORSLEY’S (Edward, Jesuit.) Truth will Out, or.a 
Discovery of some Untruths smoothly told by Dr. leremy 
Taytor in his Disswasive, by his Friendly Adversary 
E. W., printed abroad, no place nor printer, 1665, Ato, 
1/. 12s. 

[ On the fly-leaf —“ Jonathan Yates, 1667—ex dono 
Col: Carelos.” Col. Carelos was one of the Boscobel 
Preservers. | 

A, CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings. 


(To be continued.) 


Srr Wi1t1am Watworts anp Wart Tyter.— 
It appears to me that private revenge had more to 
do than loyalty to his sovereign, Richard IL, 
when Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, stabbed 
Wat Tyler in Smithfield. John Stow, in his 
Survay of London, under the head of “The Stewe 
on the Bankside, Southwark,” says : — 

“Next on this banke was sometime the Bordello or 
Stewes, a place so called, of certaine stew houses privi- 
ledged there, for the repaire of incontinent men to the 
like womé.” 


[34 S. IX. Marcu 10, ’66. 


After reciting divers curious constitutions “ or- 
dayned”’ by the Commons, and confirmed by the 
King and Lords, for the regulation of such esta- 
blishments, Stow goes on to relate : — 

“ Also I find that in the fourth of Richarde the Second, 
these stew houses, belonging to William Walworth, then 
Mayor of London, were farmed by Froes of Flaunders, and 
spoyled by Walter Tighler, and other rebelles of Kent.” 

Stow then tells us that ordinances for the same 
places and houses were confirmed in the reign of 
Henry VI.; that in the 2lst of Henry VIL, they 
“were for a season uninhabited, and the dores 
closed up; but it was not long ere the houses there 
were set open againe.” 

But in the 37th year of the reign of that emi- 
nently moral man and muscular Christian, Henry 
VIIL., “this row of stewes in Southwarke was put 
down by the king’s commandement, which was 
proclaymed by sounde of trumpet, no more to be 
priviledged, and used as a common brothel.” 

G. H. or 8. 

A Rusu Rrxe.—We read of the gold ring as a 
mark of nobility, and as “ at first allowed only to 
senators,’—and these such as “had been in some 
splendid office.” What did the people wear? 
Why, silver rings (that we should think little or 
nothing of); and the slaves (such is the pride of 
man, even they must have their rings, but) iron 
ones. 

It was with the growth of luxury that gold 
rings became more in use among the soldiers. 

The rush ring, however, had not by any means 
(whether “worth a rush” or not) a creditable 
bearing, as it was used in cases of marriage of 
comparative necessity. 

The distinction, however, was of note—the gold, 
the silver, the rush. It was in France that the 
rush is said to have been anciently in use for 


such a purpose. E. W. B., D.D. 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICES, INDICATING THE Occu- 
PATION IN Lire oF THE DecEASED. — Some two 
or three years since I had heard from an old man, 
that the churchyard of this village (Combe, near 


| Woodstock, Oxfordshire), contained the tomb of 


the mason who built the church; that the man 
had been killed by falling from the tower; and 
that his tombstone might be known by its having 
on it—I believe he said—a hammer and a trowel. 
I looked round the churchyard, and was on the 
point of giving up the whole affair, as not even 
having the basis of a curious tombstone, when, on 
the northeast side of the church, my eye caught 
the sunlight falling on what seemed to be a cross 
like the sign of multiplication, and it struck me 
that this might be the object of my search. On 
approaching the stone, I found it was overgrown 
with lichen; but I easily made out the devices on 
its top— a hammer, a trowel, and a plummet. Of 
course, the deceased was a mason; and doubtless 
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some countryman’s perception of this started the 
legend. 

Among the readers of “N. & Q.” there may be 
those who will like to hear of a parallel case in 


the catacombs of Rome. At the left side of the 
words Locus ADEOo/p|aTi (“the burial-place of 
\deodatus”) there is, with the figure of a dove, 


bearing in its beak an olive branch, that of a pick, 
indicating that the Christian sleeper was a mason 
or a fussor. 

I hope this note may serve as a decoy-duck, and 

slicit parallel cases in other English chure hyards. 

Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe, Oxon. 

Prixce Napotron’s Eprrarn.— I do not know 
whether the following is to be found in any of 
the ordinary books of reference. If not, “ N. & Q.” 
would do well to reprint it. It was cut from 
some newspaper—probably the Leeds Mercury— 
by my grandfather soon after the death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt : — 

“Youne NApoveon’s Eprrapu.—tThe following is the 
epitaph which the Emperor of Austria, Francis II., has 
had engraved on the tomb of the Duke of Reichstadt, his 
grandson : — 

Eterne Memoriz 
Jos. Car. Francisci Ducis Reichstadiensis 
Napoleonis Galliarum Imperatoris 
et 
Ludovice Arch. Austri:e 
Filii 
Nati Parisiis 20 Mart. 
In Cunabulis 
Regis Rome nomine salutati. 
Ft: ate, omnibus i Inge nii corporisque 
Dotibus florentem, 

Procera statura, vultu juveniliter decoro, 
Singulari sermonis comitate, 
Militaribus studiis et laboribus 
Mire intentum, 

Phthisis tentavit, 

Tristissima mors rapuit, 

In suburbano Augustorum ad Pulchrum 
Fontem prope Vindobonam, 


22 Julii, 1832.” 
A. O. V. P. 


Mar. 


1811, 


Queries. 


a Scotch- 
and the person interro- 


ALANELY.—A friend of mine asked 
man about some flowers 
gated replied: “ Do you want allenarly flowers ? 
[ write the word in the text as it was pronounced, 
but at the heading as I presume it should be 
spelt, conceiving it to be the adverb of alone or 
only. Is the word known, and has it been “ made 
a note of”? E. C. B. 

Anoxymovs.—I should be very glad to know 
who was the author of a remarkable little book 
that I lately picked up at a book-stall, and of 
which the following is the title: An Inquiry on 
Grounds of Scripture and Reason into the Use 
and Import of the Eucharistic Symbols. Dublin, 


AND QUERIES. 


1824, pp. 93. It appears to me to be a valuabl 
book, and I consider myself fortunate in becoming 
possessed of it. E. HH, A. 

AUTO-TYPOGRAPHY. — A under this 
name was P atented by W allis a few years ago, by 
means of which engravings can be made on coppe! 
by a purely mechanical process, Kc. Kc. Wher 
can I see a description of it ? F. M. § 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead 

CrxevE Ports Frencistr Lieut Dracoons.— 
Can any one inform me where this regiment was 
disbanded? It was one among thirty of the same 
de scription raised by Robert Lord Hawkesbury, 
postea Earl of Liverpool, as Colonel, and Hiley 
Addington, M.P., brother of the then Speaker, as 
lieut.-colonel, in the beginning of 1794, and num- 
bered nearly 500 officers and men. Their services 
were limited to any part of Great Britain for the 
duration of the war, and there being at the time 
very few regular cavalry in this country, they 
were frequently called upon to suppress riots and 
insurrections in various parts of this kingdom. 

It is very singular that Haydn, in his Dictionary 
of Dates, has taken no notice of this large armée of 
our forces; and after a great deal of research, I 
could only find particulars, which are however 
important, in the Supple : nt to the Regimental 
Companion, by Charles James, iii. 215, 1807, 
where he gives a list of these regiments, and also 
the dates of their several disbandments. I must 
not, however, omit to state that “ N. & Q.” (2% 
s. v. 155; xii. 305), has given a full enumeration 
of these regiments, with the names of their colo- 
nels, and details of the duties they were called 
upon to perform, during the time they were em- 
bodied, between six and seven years. I mention 
these circumstances cursorily, merely to assist my 
inquiry relative to the disbandment of the above 
regiment. ZETA. 


sTOoCEeSS 


CITATIONS FOR VERIFICATION. 

“The Synod of Dort had better classical than scrip 
tural authority for its Origin of Evil. Euripides intro- 
duces a hero consoling a ‘guilty friend by examples, te 
show that, however bad he has been, many of the gods 
were worse. .Eschylus says, that Jupiter infused more 
badness into man than the fire of Prometheus could burn 
out; and Lucian recommends initiation into the myste- 
ries, as the safest way of knowing how to distinguish 
deities from monsters.” — Letter to the Rev. A. M. Top 
lady, by a Country Clergyman : London, 1775, p. 23. 

The Letter abounds with loose citations such 
as the above; which, as a matter of curiosity, I 
shall be obliged by being helped to verify. It 
shows reading, but not much logical power. 

. 

Durnam Prorest.—It will have been noticed 
in the report of the meeting of the Convocation of 
the Northern Province, that on their names being 
called, the proctors for ‘the clergy of Durham pre- 
sented the usual protest, which was according to 
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custom rejected by the president as “ frivolous 
and trifling, and in no way pertinent to the present 
business.” This protest appears to be of ancient 
standing, and to tos arisen from the privilege 
enjoyed in the county palatine of holding a sepa- 


rate assembly for the king’s service within the | 


diocese. (Vide Trevor's Two Convocations, p. 202.) 
Any further light that could be thrown on this sin- 
gular custom would be acceptable. As the bishop 
of Durham is no longer prince palatine, and grant- 
ing subsidies is not now the purpose of convoca- 
tion being assembled, it seems a question whether 


the custom would not be more honoured in its | 
breach than in itsobservance. The late lamented | 


archdeacon of Durham, though appearing at York 
under protest, was prolocutor of the Lower House, 


and to his indefatigable exertions it is owing that | 


the northern province was at length allowed to 
exercise the same privileges as the province of 
Canterbury. E. H. A. 


Sayrne or Freperic tar Great.—Friederich 
II. of Prussia is reported to have said, “ An army 
moves on (or by) its stomach.” I want to know 
the exact words he used (in German, of course). 

Joun Davrpson. 


Janizartes.—Could any of your readers in- 
form me where I shall find a tolerably full ac- 
count of the destruction of the Janizaries in 1826? 

S. Gro. Buckna.t. 

Mare’s Nest.—Can any of your ten-thousand 
and one readers explain why a wonder, which 
turns out to be no wonder at all, is called a mare’s 
nest ? E. C. B. 

Printers’ Mepars.—Information is requested 
respecting the year when, and the purpose for 
which, the following medal was struck : — 


Obv. Head of the Emperor: “NAPoL£on m1 | 


EMPEREUR.” 

Rev. A wreath, outside which is “ Lors, Ap- 
MINISTRATION, SCIENCES ET ARTS,” and inside, 
IMPRIMERIE IMPERIALE. Have any similar me- 
dals been struck in other countries ? 

I have a beautiful medal of the well-known 
printer, Firmin Didot of Paris, about which similar 
information would be very acceptable. 

Wrtr1am Brapes. 

Printixnc.—Wanted, (1.) Plain directions for 
setting up type, inking, Xe. (2.) Directions for 
making printing inks of various colours. P. 

Ramsry.— Between the years 1560-1574, a per- 
son named Ramsey was confined in prison at Ox- 
ford for some offence. Neither Wood nor Strype 
mention the fact, but_some information respecting 


him is earnestly desired. Are there no judicial | 
documents extant at Oxford of this period which | 


might throw light on the cause of Ramsey's im- 
prisonment, and in what position he was? 
VIx. 


| Reaprye-Lamps: Eye-Saaprs.—“N. & Q.” 
| issaid to be a vehicle for Aterary communications : 
| the following query can sonsealy bear that name, 

but relates to the eyes, those indispensable hand- 
| maids of both “ literary men and general readers,” 
and therefore is, I think, not out of place. 

How can the light of gas be so modified that it 

shall give a clear light, and yet not injure or 
| weaken the eyes? ‘There is a peculiar hard glare 
about gas, either uncovered or shaded by the 
ordinary globes, which soon wearies the eyes. I 
have tried an eye-shade of cardboard, but it is 
more useful than ornamental, without much of 
the former quality, and is not unlike that abomi- 
nation of some years ago—a lady’s “ugly.” I 
have also been recommended to wear a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, but I think there are fish in 
the sea better than this one. 
Among the illustrations which beautify our 
drawing-room books are studies which have an air 
of comfort quite bewitching, and illuminated by 
lamps which surely must exist in other worlds 
besides those of poetry and imagination. For in- 
stance, in the new and most tasteful edition of 
Edgar Poe’s Poems, the Raven-haunted man is 
| sitting in a room which has excited in me a very 
| deep feeling of envy. If Mr. Tenniel, whose 
work it is, would only tell me whence he got the 
lamp, which is a striking feature in it, I should 
be iealy obliged to him. Perhaps, after all, it 
| may be only an artist's study. CR. C 


| Ruevmatism.—The following prescription for 
a liniment warranted to cure rheumatism, was 
given me by an old man, who unfortunately did 
not understand any of the terms used init. Can 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” do the work of 
interpreters ? — 

“ Oxy, proxy, perisinthe, 
Red dominion, dragon’s blood.” 
Jounson Barby. 


Scures or D'Escures Faminy.—Mr. Lower, in 
his interesting genealogical memoir of the Scrase 
family, says (3"¢ S. viii. 548): “It has also been 
suggested that the latter” (the name of Scras or 
Scrase) “may possibly be a contraction of the great 
Norman appellative of Scures or D’Escures.” 

Will Mx. Lower inform me when and where 
the family of D’Escures settled in England, and 
into what forms the name has been altered? Any 
how, I shall be glad to know where I may find 
information on the subject. G. 8. 

Suryvyne Cioran ? —What was this article of 
church furniture, used in pre-reformation days ? 

A, OV. F. 

A.eérRNon Srpney.—Algernon Sidney is said 
to have been born in 162] or 1622. Sent on a 
mission to Copenhagen in 1659, he is reported to 


, have written the well-known lines — 
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“ Manus hac inimica tyrannis 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem 
in the Album of the University in that city. By 
a patent granted by Camden Clarenceux in 1616, 
a friend bears as his motto — 

“ Manus hee inimica tyrannis,” 

which leads to the conclusion that this portion of 
the couplet must be a quotation. I appeal to 
some one of your numerous correspondents for the 
source from which it is derived. The state of 
Massachusetts has adopted the second line for its 
motto —“ Ense petit,” &c. &e. GUILLAUME. 


” 


Queries With Answers. 


“ Toe Devit’s Wark.” — Having had a differ- 
ence of opinion with a friend relative to the author- 
ship of the poem, commencing — 

“From his brimstone bed at break of day, 
A-walking the devil is gone, 
To visit his snug little farm, the earth, 
And see how his stock goes on,” 
will you kindly inform us who is the real author 
of the poem ? Emanvet H. Barty. 

Paymaster-Gen. Office, Whitehall. 

| This celebrated poem has been variously attributed to 
Professor Porson, 8. T. Coleridge, and Robert Southey, 
and some thirty years ago was the occasion of a diabolical 
controversy in literary circles. It first appeared in the 
Morning Post, when Daniel Stuart was the editor, and 
was there entitled “ The Devil’s Thoughts ;” when it 
acquired the name of “ Walk” we know not. Moore, as is 
well known, in his Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 
i. 470, ed. 1830, 4to, attributed this poem to Porson ; and 





in 1830 Mr. H. W. Montagu republished it with illustra- | 
tions by R. Cruikshank, with the name of Porson on the | 


title-page. 


Feb. 9, I 


Not to stop here. 
830, we find the following letter : — 


“ To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“Sir,—Permit me to correct a statement which ap- 
peared in a recent number of the John Bull, wherein it is 
made to appear, that Dr. Southey is the author of the poem 
entitled ‘The Devil’s Walk.’ I have the means of set- 
tling this question ; since I possess the identical MS. copy 
of verses, as they were written by my uncle, the late Pro- 
fessor Porson, during an evening party at Dr. Beloe’s. 

“I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
“KR. C. Porson. 
“ Bayswater Terrace, Feb. 6, 1830.” 
This communication turned out to be a veritable hoax ; 
a letter promptly forwarded to Mr. R. C. Porson at 
Bayswater was returned by the postman endorsed “ No 
such person known!” It is to be regretted that this 
forgery is still made to do duty in all the later editions 
of Southey’s Poetical Works. 

“The Devil’s Walk,” on its first appearance, was un- 
doubtedly the joint production of Coleridge and Southey. 
Coleridge, in his Sibylline Leaves, 1817, p. 98, assigned to 
Southey “ the first four stanzas, which were worth all the 


In the Morning Post of | 





rest of the poem, and the dest stanza of the remainder.” 
That on the Scotchman being indecent was subsequently 
omitted. In the edition of Coleridge’s Poems, published 
in 1829, the poem in question consists of ten stanzas, of 
which the first three and the ninth are allotted to 
Southey ; and in the edition of 1834 we have seventeen 
stanzas, of which only the first three and sixteenth are 
affiliated to Southey. 

Southey, in the Advertisement to “ The Devil’s Walk” 
(Poetical Works, 1837-8, iii. 83), tacitly admits “ the joint 
authorship of that Siamese production ;” and although 
he refers to Coleridge’s statement in the collected edition 
of his Poetical Works, does not do, as Coleridge himself 
did, point out distinctly to his readers what stanzas were 
written by Coleridge. Southey, in his elaboration of the 
poem from seventeen to fifty-seven stanzas, thus notices 
Porson’s claim to the composition : — 

“ As he went along the Strand, 
Between three in the morning and four, 
Ife observed a queer looking person, 
Who staggered from Perry’s door.* 
“ And he thought that all the world over, 
In vain for a man you might seek, 
Who could drink more like a Trojan, 
Or talk more like a Greek. 
“ The Devil then he prophesied 
It would one day be matter of talk, 
That with wine when smitten, 
And with wit moreover being happily bitten, 
This erudite bibber was he who had written 
The story of this Walk. 
** A pretty mistake,’ quoth the Devil ; 
‘A pretty mistake, I opine! 
I have put many ill thoughts in his mouth, 
He will never put good ones in mine. 


* And whoever shall say that to Porson 
These best of all verses belong, 

He is an untruth-telling whoreson, 
And so shall be called in the song.’” 


On the subject of the authorship of this celebrated poem, 
Mr. E. I. Barker, the classical scholar, has left the fol- 
lowing observations : — “It appears from the studies of 
Coleridge, his taste, and the tendency of those stanzas 
which he claims as his own, and which it must be ob- 
served Southey does not dispute, the idea of making such 
a visit upon earth subserve to a good purpose, is most 
likely to have originated with Coleridge, his main object 
being to point out the evils of jealousy, revenge, avarice, 
hypocrisy, and pride, and to fix a sense of these evils for- 
cibly on the mind. In carrying out the idea, he appears 
to have received some slight assistance from Southey, who 
contributed the first three stanzas, describing the Devil's 
departure from hell, his mode of travelling, and his dress. 
These three introductory stanzas, it will be seen, have 
nothing whatever to do with the object of the poem. 
Southey contributed two other stanzas (making in all five 
out of the seventeen), one of which contains more gross 





[* James Perry. editor and proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, who died on Dee. 6, 1821, leaving behind 
him the comfortable assets of 130,0002, | 
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indecency, personality, and slander on the Scottish cha- 
racter, than, we will venture to say, can be found in any 


| . . . 
them are those carried by a charter erecting certain lands 


' 


other four lines in our language, and has, moreover, | 


nothing whatever to do with the object Coleridge had in 
view. Thus the poem stood on the Ist of January this 
year [ 1838], on which day Southey published his version 
f the same, containing not seventeen, but fifty-seven 
stanzas. It will be interesting and instructive to watch 
its progress after Coleridge’s death, for it must be observed 
that Southey, during the life-time of his brother-in-law, 
never put in any claim, well knowing that his contribu- 
tion formed a very unimportant part. Coleridge had 
honestly avowed himself the author on four separate oc- 
casions at least, and upon each occasion incidentally men- 
tioned the stanzas, which ‘ a friend of deservl celebrity ’ 
had written.” (Monthly Magazine, May, 1838, p. 482.) 
Southey, in a letter to Grosvenor C. Bedford, Esq., 
lated Keswick, Feb. 24, 1827, says, “I send you the 
* Devil’s Walk,’ but am almost doubtful whether you can 
lecipher the detestable character in which it is scrawled 
and scratched rather than written. It has been lying on 
my table some three weeks before I could make up my 
stomach to send it.” Ina note he adds, “This alludes 
to the enlarged copy, which I was led to do by the con- 
tident assertions still put forth that Porson was the author 
if that delectable poem.” (Letter to GC. C. Bedford, 14th 
Jan. 1827.) Then follows this note by Mr. Warter: “ It 
nay be added here, that Southey gave the original scravl, 


written at Nether Stowey, to Miss Caroline Bowles (af- | ,, . 
. | Chester, was a gentleman well known half a century ago 


terwards Mrs. Southey), and she left it to Mrs. Warter, 
in whose possession it now is.” (Selections from the Let- 
ters of Robert Southey, 1856, iv. 51.) 

In Southey’s Common- Place Book, Fourth Series, p. 199, 
we also find the following jotting: “ A ballad of the Devil 


| the Cathedral of Chester. 


walking abroad to look at his stock on earth,—counting | 


the young of the viper,—seeing a navy,—a review,— 
going to church,—and at last hearing the division in the 


House of Commons.” 


Fropum.—What was, practically, a man’s in- 
terest in, and power over, lands which he pos- 
sessed only as “ feoda,” in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries? How did such seigneury 
differ from his interest in his manors and advow- 
sons P Scotus, R. 

[The words Jn feodo et hereditate were used in all 

harters granted in Scotland, as long as they were written 
in Latin, and may be translated as “in fee and heritage.” 
rhis feodum or fee is in fact nothing more nor less than 
the feudal right to the property conveyed. It may be 
burdened with life rents, when it becomes only a rever- 
sionary interest. It was always subject to the reddendum 
lue to the crown, or to the subject superior, which varied 
Ward, blench, or feu. 
The phrase has nothing whatever to do with advowsons, 


according as the lands were held. 


if the grantor possessed any interest in ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, it would pass according to the terms of the deed. 
Manorial rights, as recognised in England, have hardly 
an exact equivalent in Scotland ; the nearest approach to 


into a barony. These were at one time very extensive. 
They were, however, abolished ‘by the 20 Geo. II. c. 43, 
and c. 50, § 16.] 


Desiens ror Gate Lopegs.—In what works 
can I find tasteful, and not too expensive, designs 
for gate lodges? Iam familiar with Robinson’s 
Gate Lodges and Park Entrances, and Hunt's work 
on the same subjects. We Fe 

[S. W. P. wants a book full of tasteful and not too ex- 
pensive designs for gate lodges. He should state the 
standard of his taste, and the amount of the clear annual 
value of the property on which the lodge is to be built, 
before we ask our friends to name works (other than those 
by Goodwin, Hunt, Robinson, or Taylor) as likely to suit 
our correspondent, who will perhaps find among the pro- 
ductions above named something that will suit him. We 
have known 500/. thought too expensive, and 50002. not 


too expensive ; and tastes differ. ] 


Grorce Curtrr.—There is a fine architectural 
etching in my possession, representing a part of 
The artist’s name, G. 
Cuitt, is engraved in the corner, with the date 1814. 
Are the works of this engraver in general repute, 


or of mere local celebrity ? 


Tuomas E. Wryyrverton. 


[George Cuitt, who was for many years settled at 


to connoisseurs in art by his numerous etchings, which 
were admired for their originality and poetic feeling. In 
1815 he contributed to a small IZistory of Chester in 8vo, 
five etchings. Ip 1816 he published, in folio, a volume 
consisting of—(1.) Six etchings of Saxon and Gothic 
buildings remaining in Chester. (2.) Six etchings of old 
buildings in Chester; and (3.) Six etchings of picturesque 
cottages, sheds, &c., in Cheshire. His Yorkshire Abbeys 
are especially chefs-dauvre of art. In 1848 the copy- 
right of his works was purchased by Mr. Nattali, who 


| published them under the title of Wanderings and Pencil- 


lings amongst the Ruins of Olden Time. Mr. Cuitt died at 
Masham, in Yorkshire, on July 15, 1854, aged seventy- 


five. | 


Poems on FLowErs.— May I ask for information 
as to what poems have been written by standard 
modern (or any good ancient) poets on the dif- 
ferent flowers? I have Chaucer's “ Daisy,” Wal- 
ler’s “ Rose,” and several others, but I am ata loss 
for a sufficient number for my purpose. When 
I say that I am collecting them for a lady, I know 
your gallantry will insert this query, and that of 
your readers will answer it. IGNATIUS. 

fOur correspondent will find much interesting and 
curious matter on the poetry of flowers in Dr, Thomas 
Forster’s Circle of the Seasons, and Perpetual Key to the 
Calendar and Almanack, Lond. 12mo, 1828, and The Peren- 
nial Calendar, Lond. 8vo, 1824, by the same author. Con- 
sult also, Flowers, their Moral, Language, and Poetry, by 
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i. G. Adams, Lond. 16mo, 1844, 1850; The Romance of 


Nature; or the Flower-Seasons Illustrated, by Louisa 
Anne Twamley. London, 8vo, 1836; and “ Notes on 
in “N. & Q.” I* S. xi. 26, 460; xii. 70, 211. 
Jatalogue, 1837— 


Flowers ” 
The article “ Flowers ” in Lowe’s British 
1857, “ Alphabet of Subjects,” will also supply the titles 
of more recent works on this pleasant subject. | 


Cartes I.—Is there in existence a biographical 
account of the different members of the High Court 
of Justice who passed sentence of death upof 
Charles I. ? J. & 

[Consult the following works: (1.) An Exact and 
most Impartial Accompt of the Indictment, Arraignment, 
Trial, and Execution of nine-and-twenty Regicides, the 
Murderers of his late Majesty, Lond. 1660, 4to.—(2.) 
The Lives of the English Regicides, by Mark Noble. 
Lond. 1798, 8vo, 2 vols.—(3.) The High Court of Justice ; 
comprising Memoirs of the principal persons who sat in 
judgment on King Charles the First,and signed his Death 
Warrant, by James Caulfield. Lond. 1824, 4to.—(4.) 
The Trials of Charles the First, and of some of the Regi- 
cides: with Biographies of Bradshaw, Ireton, Harrison, 
and others, with Notes. Lond. 1832, 12mo. Family 
Library. | 


Replies. 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 
(3'¢ S. viii. 166, 223; ix. 118.) 


It is now universally admitted that the variole 
of men and of the inferior animals are essentially 
and originally the same, and that diseases similar 
in their nature have affected man and brutes in 
common from the earliest periods of profane his- 
tory. I am much surprised that, under present 
circumstances, the antiquities of this subject have 
not of late been entered upon. The following 
account of these visitations is an abridgment of 
Dr. Baron’s narrative in his Life of Dr. Jenner. 

Though the testimony of Homer is not quit 
unexceptionable in matters of this kind, it is fully 
adequate to prove the antiquity of the belief that 
man may participate in the distempers of the 
brute creation : — 

* First the contagion to inferior beasts 

Confined, the dogs and mules alone destroy’d ; 
Then men a prey to his relentless ire 
Fell, and incessant burnt the funeral pile.”—Morrice. 

“ Heraclides Ponticus, in his most elegant treatise on 
‘The Allegories of Homer’ [ap. Gale, Opuse. Mytholog. 
remarks, that the most accurate observations of physi- 
cians and philosophers unite in testifying the commence- 
ment of pestilential disorders to be exhibited in the havoc 
of four-footed animal!s.”— Wakefield, 

Lancisi quotes Gratarolus, in Lib. de Peste, to 
the same effect (“ De Bovilla Peste,” p. 109). 

The instances of a similar description recorded 
by the Roman historians, especially Livy, are 


| 
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numerous. The “ pestilentiz#” worthy of being 
referred to, were in the years 290 v.c. (A.c. 464); 
300 v.c. (A.c. 454); 317 wv.c. (a.c. 487); 325 vc. 
(4.c. 429); 354 v.c. (A.c. 400). It would be easy 
to swell the list of pestilences noticed by this 
historian in the course of his work, which afford 
ample testimony to the position that epidemic 
and epizootic distempers are very intimately con- 
nected, if not on many occasions closely allied. 

There occurs a still more remarkable descrip- 
tion of an epidemic pervading the Roman terri- 
tory (in the year v.c. 290, and a.c. 464). It 
commenced among the inferior animals, and then 
extended its ravages to man. Dionysius Halicar- 
nasseus states this circumstance very minutely, 
lib. ix. p. 459 (Stephani). In this passage we 
have a most positive and distinct statement that 
this pestilence, of whatever nature or kind it 
might have been, commenced in the equine and 
bovine tribes of animals: from them it passed to 
the goat and sheep kind; then to the shepherds 
and farm-servants ; and, last of all, made its way 
into the capital—having first traversed the whole 
Roman territory. 

Perhaps the earliest authentic account of any 
eruptive disease, subsequent to that which is men- 
tioned in Exodus and commented on by Philo, 
is that given by Thucydides, lib. ii. c. 49. Here 
will be found as accurate an account of the lead- 
ing symptoms of variola as could possibly be 
expected from any historian not medical. 

In China the small-pox appears to have been 
known from time immemorial. Pére du Halde 
informs us of the existence of a goddess in the 
Chinese mythology, under whose superintendence 
this disease is peculiarly placed; and further, 
their learned men believe that it has existed in 
China for 3000 years. In Hindostan also, if the 
jramins are to be credited, the small-pox is of 
the remotest antiquity. According to Pliny and 
others, many eruptive diseases were to be traced 
to Egypt as their fons et origo. 

Subsequent to the Christian era, so frequent 
were these epidemics, that mention is made of 
them in almost every reign, from that of Domi- 
tian downwards. In the year 170, a pestilential 
eruptive fever was witnessed by Galen, of which 
he Says it exac tly resembled the Aomés at Athens 
as described by Thucydides. Eusebius, in his 
Chronicon, relates a distemper that raged through 
Ethiopia and the whole of Egypt, a.p. 256, and 
nine following years. Cf. Cyprian, De Mortalitate, 
sive Lue Mortifera, vide note, p- 156, fol., Oxon, 
in which there is a description of the disease, 
taken from Tertullian. In A.p. 265 a pestiferous 
and deadly disease broke out at Alexandria in 
Egypt (Euseb., Zeclesias. Hist., lib. vii. e. 22). 
He describes another, a.p. 311, strongly indicative 
of variola, lib. ix. c.8. Ambrose (Jnr Lwe., ix. 
c. 24) describes a pestilence that raged through 
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Europe, which attacked both man and beast. | 
Pestilence, sometimes the result of scarcity, pre- | 
vailed at Rome and in the East in the years 376, 
410, 467, 484, 539,544. The last in some re- 
spects resembled the plague at Athens, in other | 
respects differing. In 558, the 33rd of the Em- 

ror Justinian, this fatal pestilence again attacked 
Jonstantinople. 

The historic sketch of pestilential eruptive 
fevers has brought us to that era to which the 
first appearance of small-pox has been usually | 
assigned, namely, A.p. 568 or 569, during the | 
siege of Mecca by the Abyssinian army under 
Abrahah the Viceroy. Accounts of pestilential 
fevers, still more strongly marked in their resem- 
blance to small-pox, and in their essential differ- 
ence from plague, occur so frequently in the 
ecclesiastical annals as to weary the reader. See | 
Willan’s Dissertation on the Antiquity of Small- | 
por. BIrsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. | 

( To be continued.) 


THE RHINOCEROS. 
(3 8. ix. 189.) 


The Rhinoceros referred to by H. E. as having 
been advertised in the London Gazette of October | 
12, 1684, as “ the first brought into England,” was | 

robably the animal concerning which and the | 
ord Keeper Guildford, Roger North relates an | 
anecdote, which it were doing injustice to him to | 
repeat in language less racy than his own : — 


“The beast in question occasioned,” says Roger, “the 
most impudent buffoon lie to be raised upon him [the 
Lord Keeper}, and with brazen affirmations of truth to 
it, dispersed from the court one morning, that ever came 
into fools-heads, and Satan himself would not have owned | 
it for his legitimate issue. It fell out thus: A merchant 
of Sir Dudley North’s acquaintance had brought over an 
enormous rhinoceros, to be sold to showmen for profit. 
It isa noble beast, wonderfully armed by nature for of- 
fence, but more for defence, being covered with impene- 
trable shields, which no weapon would make any impres- 
sion upon, and a rarity so great, that few men in our 
country have in their whole lives opportunity to see so 
singular an animal. This merchant told Sir Dudley 
North, that if he, with a friend or two, had a mind to see 
it, they might take the opportunity at his house before 
it was sold. Hereupon, Sir Dudley North proposed to 
his brother, The Lord Keeper, to go with him upon this 
expedition ; which he did, and came away exceedingly 
satisfied with the curiosity he had seen. But whether he 
was dogged to find out where he and his brother housed 
in the city, or flying fame carried an account of the voyage 
to court, I know not; but it is certain that the very next 
morning, a bruit went from thence all over the town, and | 
(as factious reports use to run) in a very short time, viz., 
that his Lordship rode on the rhinoceros; than which a 
more infantine exploit could not have been fastened upon 
him. And most people were struck with amazement at it, 
and diverse run here and there to find out whether it was 
thus or no, and soon after dinner some Lords and others 
came to his Lordship to know the truth from himself; 


for the tellers of the lie affirmed it positively, as of their 
own knowledge. That did not give his Lordship much 
disturbance, for he expected no better from his adver- 
saries; but that his friends, intelligent persons who must 
know him to be far from guilty of any childish levity, 
should believe it, was what roiled him extremely, and 


| much more when they had the face to come to him to 


know if it were true. I never saw hith in such a rage, 


| and to lay about him with affronts (which he keenly 
| bestowed upon the minor courtiers that came on that 


errand) as then; for he sent them away with fleas in 
their ear. And he was seriously angry with his own 
brother, Sir Dudley North, because he did not contradict 
the lie in sudden and direct terms, but laughed, as taking 
the question put to him for a banter, till by iterations he 
was brought to it. For some Lords came, and because 
they seemed to attribute somewhat to the avowed posi- 
tiveness of the reporters, he chose rather to send for his 
brother to attest, than to impose his bare denial. And so 
it passed, and the noble Earl [of Sunderland] with Jef- 
ries and others of that crew, made merry, and never 
lushed at the lye of their own making, but valued them- 
selves upon it as a very good jest.”—North’s Lives, 4to, 


edition 1744, pp. 280-1. 
B. Buunpett, F.S.A. 





“1684, 22nd October. I went with Sir William Go- 
dolphin to see the Rhinocero3, or Unicorn, being the first 
that I suppose was ever brought into England. He be- 
longed to some East India Merchants, and was sold (as I 
remember) for above 20001.”"—Evelyn’s Diary. 

Epw. MARSHALL. 


THE FLYING HIGHWAYMAN. 
(3"4 S. ix. 81.) 
I am sorry it is not in my power to help your 


| correspondent, Exy Fracer, in his inquiry after 
this redoubted individual; but the mention of 


him, coupled with what I happen to know was 
the state of the environs of London in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century with regard to 
1ighway robbers of this class, has called up in my 
mind a set of confirmatory reminiscences. My 
father used to relate an anecdote of his being 
stopped and attempted to be robbed by a high- 


| wayman in broad daylight in a carriage on Brix- 


ton Causeway. Blackheath, Bagshot Heath, En- 
field Chase, Epping Forest, all the roads around 
the metropolis had stories of this kind attached to 
them. For my own part, I was eye-witness to a 
scene that made so indelible an impression upon 
me as not to have been effaced in a lapse of time 
that some of your readers may hesitate to give 
me credit for. 

I was walking down Ludgate Hill on the right- 
hand side towards what was then Fleet Market, 
and had nearly reached the bottom of the hill, 


' when my attention was called to an outbreak of 


shouting in the direction of Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. I stopped to observe from what it was 
proceeding, when, to my astonishment, I saw on a 
sudden a stout, resolute-looking man well mounted 
hastily turning the corner of the street. The 
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whole of his aspect and bearing are at the moment 
of my writing this, distinctly in my mind’s eye. 
He looked back for a moment with a countenance 
displaying a mixed expression of daring and | 
alarm, as if undetermined which way he should | 
go. Then as he passed within a few yards of me, 
striking his spurs hard into the flanks of his able, 
but distressed horse, and “ giving him his head,” 
yalloped at full stretch up Ludgate Hill. It is 
ardly necessary to observe that this highway in 
those days was not so densely choked with ve- 
hicles as it has now habitually become ; and, be- 
sides, it was in the afternoon, so that there was no 
obstruction to his furious career, and I had a full 
view of his doings, little thinking that he was 
riding for his life. The reason of all this was 
presently apparent. Not many yards behind him 
came a post-boy in hot pursuit, the traces of his 
horse, released from the wheels, and flapping at its 
panting sides, urged by the spur, and bathed in 
sweat. People stared and shouted, and a mob 
followed in the rear, crying out, “Stop thief!” | 
after the fugitive, and that he had committed a 
highway robbery. But there was no street police ; 
no one attempted to interfere, and I saw the chase 
continued up the hill towards the Old Bailey, at 
the corner of which street the parties disap- 
peared. 

Newspapers were not then so abundant as at | 

resent, and nothing of the kind came into my 
Fand, so that I never learned the result, and rested 
satisfied with it as a wonder. But I could not 
help thinking, young as I was, that the robber 
was directing his course to the very place (New- 
gate Prison) where he deserved to be lodged, and 
hoping that he might be captured and safely de- 
posited there. 

A notice of this fact may have appeared in some 
of the existing journals, which might help to- 
wards ascertaining the date of so remarkable an 
event, and some of your readers may be able to 
produce it. For my own part, I am inclined to 
place it, for certain reasons, not later than the 
year 1784. I believe it, indeed, to have been 
earlier, for the date of the publication of Cowper's 
John Gilpin, to which, towards the close, this in- 
cident in some particulars bears a strong resem- 
blance, is 1782. Southey indeed (as quoted in 
“N. &Q.” 24S. viii. 110), assigns that composi- 
tion to October, 1782; but this cannot be correct, 
because the date of the preface to Cowper's Poems, 
edited by John Newton, is Feb. 18, 1782.* That 
the story of John Gilpin, however it may have 
come under his notice as a whole, is of an earlier 
date, need not be doubted; but might not the 





{* “On the 14th of November, 1782, ‘John Gilpin’ | 
made its appearance in the columns of the Public Adver- | 
tiser.”— Memoir of Wm. Cowper, by John Bruce, p. evii.— | 


Ep. } 


pursuit which I witnessed, or some one of that 
kind, have suggested to him this point that he 
turned “from grave to gay,” and has worked 
with so much humour into his tale? I well re- 
member the numerous advertisements of Hender- 


| son’s public recitations of it, though I was too 
| young to attend at any of them. 


The resem- 
blance in this part of it to my story has often 
struck me, but [ should never probably have put 
it in writing, or intruded it here, had not “The 
Flying Highwayman” of your correspondent en- 


| couraged me to produce it as an instance among 


others that might be found, that the race of men 


| like Hawke was not extinct at a late period in the 


eighteenth century. 

Such are the reasons for the relation of this 
narrative, which, whatever opinion may be held 
of the accuracy of it, is given without hesitation 
or uncertainty by one whose memory could refer 
as pointedly to earlier matters; from which it may 
be concluded that he is entitled to sign himself 

A SENIOR. 





Mr. Wheeler, in his recently published work 
called Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, 
at p. 136 states the real name of this volatile hero 


| to have been Wm. Harrow (not Hawke), which is 


confirmed in the account of him given in Knapp and 
Baldwin’s Newgate Calendar, 1825, vol. ii. p. 337, 
to the following effect : Commencing his career as 
a poacher, he broke out from Hertford jail, in 
which he had been confined for threatening the 
life of a gamekeeper. A reward of 50/. for his 
apprehension made him desperate and drove him 
to the road, on which he earned his distinctive 
sobriquet. His course ended in a burglary on a 


| farmer named Glasscock, whom he and three ac- 
| complices robbed of 300, under pretence of seek- 


ing deserters. He fled to Gloucestershire, where 
he stayed two months, till in a scuffle a pistol in 
his pocket discharging, raised the suspicion of his 
being a knight of the pad, 

The justice before whom he was taken dis- 
missed the prisoner from want of evidence, and had 
hardly done so, ere he had a letter from Sir J. 
Fielding, notifying the presence of the notorious 
Harrow in the county. Pursuit was instituted, 
and the man wanted was captured near Wolver- 
hampton. He was taken back to Gloucester and 
removed by writ of habeas corpus to Hertford, 
where, with Jones and Bosford, he was tried and 
executed on March 28, 1763, for the burglary. 
Ilis victim, Glasscock, was particularly unlucky, 
as the next year he was obliged by a robber at 
noon-day to deliver up everything of value Har- 
row’s gang had spared. ARCHIMEDES. 
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THE CROSS. 
(3"¢ S. ix. 126.) 


The supposed pre-Christian one was found on 
hieroglyphics in the temple of Serapis at Alex- 
andria, at the period of the conversion of the 
Serapeum into a Christian church by Theodosius. 
The cross is found in the hand of Osiris, sur- 
mounted by a ring, frequently. 
pean worship fell, it was then remarked that the 
cross rose in its stead; being found on the old 
stones of other ancient edifices formerly existing 
there, and fabled to have been foretold by an 
oracle! It was the “Nile” key! The Latin 
cross is a complete error, and ought not to be 
adopted. The Greek one is the proper cross; the 
other an interpolation, and an abortion of later 
time probably. The Greek Church of course was 
the oldest foundation, and never bowed to the 
Latins or to the Pope. Yet we find the later 
cross, whose “correct proportions” were a double 
length of shaft to a single one of the transom 
across, on steps (¢. e. Calvary), on gold coins of 
Constantine and LIleraclius — although the Km- 
peror holds the Greek cross in his right hand. 
But on moneys of Zeno (gold) appears the Greek 
stunted equiangular cross; also of Valentinian 
(gold), and of Phocas, Justinian, and Theophilus 
(brass). Consult Justus Lipsius De Cruce, Amst. 
1670, and Bartholinus also. For the “ nails,” 
F. Com. Curtius, Antwerp, 1670, 12mo. 

The votaries of Mithras were signed on the 
forehead with a cross; and the sun worshippers 
of Persia, whose cultus was Mithraic, adopted the 
rites of baptism, and had also an eucharist, of 
which Xerxes partook every day of the year re- 
gularly. What 
should have possibly adopted these rites—which 
originated with Mithraism, or Tsabaism, long 
before the Christian era, although they became 
more general at the epoch of the Antonines sub- 
sequently. 

Yet, after all, John (Baptist) was perhaps no 
more than a travelling Brahman—a gymnosophist 
philosopher, or, what in India is denominated a 
fakir. Several of our doctrines smack strongly, 
however, of Buddhism; and Fét, or Boudh, the 
deity of the Samanéans (or Celestials) adopted all 
the systems of self-denial, mortification, abandon- 
ment of parents, patient sufferance of injuries, 
rejection of riches, &c., inculeated in our Evan- 
gelium. 

The mast of a ship, or sailing vessel, was a type 
of the cross; and St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
Says: ¢ Arbor qui edam in nayi est crux in ecclesia” 
ee cross jack- yard, or mainyard, forming a 
cross with the mast. He also says: “ Sicut au- 
tem ecclesia sine cruce stare non potest, ita et 
sine arbore navis infirma est” (De Cruce, lib. i.). 


The eross of the Old Testament, supposed by 
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Tertullian to be what is meant in Ezech. ix. 4, 
was the letter T (Greek number for 300)—pro- 
bably the sign of generation, and hieroglyphic of 
production (Niebuhr’s 7ravels)— and is found on 


| coins of the Ptolemies, and on the breast of the 


When the Sera- | 


god Serapis. Being a cross, this T, or tau, was 
the emblem of fertility, and the Phallus of the 
Greeks and Romans, and Zingam of India—the 
Phallus tree of which was the Ficus banana. Every 
one has heard of St. Anthony's Taw. BRsvIs. 





I am induced to mention something relative to 
the cross, which has struck me ever since I read 
it as remarkable ; it is this :— 

The term fitchy has been taken to be from the French 


Jiche, and as thus indicating fixed : and this is further 


“ said of crosses when the lower branch ends in a sharp 
point. And the reason of it Mackenzie supposes to be, 


| that the primitive Christians were wont to carry crosses 


| 


| and liberal offer. 
is singular is, that Christianity | 


with them wheresoever they went ; and when they stopt 
on their journey at any place, they fixed those portable 
crosses in the ground for devotion sake.’ 


My attention was the more attracted to this, as 
the eagle in my family arms bears such a cross on 
its breast. 

If the reason is as supposed, it is clearly inter- 
esting in other respects besides heraldic ones, and 
may commend much Christian thought. 

Epwarp W. Bartow, D.D. 


LIVES OF DR. BEATTIE. 
(3° S. viii. 478.) 
My best thanks are due to W. D. for his obliging 
My opinion of Sir William 


Forbes’s work is not high. I regard it as valuable 


| for its material rather than for its execution. I 


heartily agree with W. D. in his estimate of 
Bower's i of Beattie, as he will see by re »fer- 
ring to “ N. & Q.,” 3° S.i.35. Lalso agree with 
him in thinking that there is ample room for 
another biography of The Minstrel. For ten years 
I have been amassing facts, with the object of 
doing what I could to remedy the deficiency. I 
have gone as far as I can without access to Dr. 
Beattie’s papers, which are locked up under a 
somewhat unfortunate testamentary direction. I 
say unfortunate; for, though no one doubts the 
amiability of Sir William Forbes, and his strict 
integrity, yet I question how far his portrait of 
Beattie is a complete one. Indications are not 
awanting that his very amiability caused him to 
suppress letters that would have shown the poet 
to more advantage, in point of energy and versa- 


| tility. Perhaps the reasons for suppre ssion then 


were quite sufficient ; but now, sixty years after 
Beattie’s death, no over-fastidious regard for the 
feelings of his contemporaries need restrain us 
from the full knowledge of what Beattie really 








weet my 
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was. Sure am I, his character would 1d only appear 
to greater advantage. My researches as to the 
earlier portion of his life have been well rewarded. 
An intimate acquaintance with the localities of 
his birth, and early employment, has enabled me 
to rescue several interesting facts from oblivion. 
The courtesy of Dr. Laing, of the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, has afforded me ready access to the 
printed lite ature of the period 1735—1804. My 
pleasure-ramble s among bookstalls and shops have 
furnished my shelves with a few rarities. I men- 
tion these things, not as undervaluing W. D.’s kind 
offer, but simply to show the range of my own 
inquiries. I shall be extremely obliged if W. D. 
will allow me a sight of his collections. Any 


I shall wil- 


fact, not already in my possession, 
lingly and gratefully acknowledge. Anything 


by post, addressed “J. S. G., Dalkeith,” will find 
me at once. 

There have been ¢hree continuations published 
of The Minstrel. 1. In two books, | ry the Rey. 
Mr. Cameron of Kirknewton—the pupil and cor- 
respondent of Beattie. It was a posthumous 
publication, and appeared in 1813. It approaches, 
in spirit and plan, most nearly to the merit of th: 
original poem. 2. In two books, by the Rev. N. 
Polwhele. This appeared in 7he Poetical Regis- 
ter, 1810-11. Though unequal, there are several 
passages of considerable beauty and vigour. 3. In 
one book, by J. H. Merivale. This was given as 
@ specimen, and its success does not appear to 
have been such as to induce the author either to 
claim his work or to continue it. The first and 
the last of these continuations I have in my own 

The second I have read, and made 
They share the usual fate of continua- 
tions. They only deepen our regret that the 
original “ makkar” did not himself complete his 
own work. IS. G. 

Dalkeith 


collection. 
notes of. 


TANKARD Inscription (3™ S. ix. 80.) -—The 
second line is evidently prix. (Bririe, Brescia, 
in Italy) con. (conventus) Ecc. (ecclesiastict) CAN. 
(cantharus) txt. (intimus). The drinking cup or 
goblet of the canobium, or private common room, 
of the priests or monks of the convent, whose 
names and dignities are probably recorded in the 
first line. BREVIS. 

AncLto-GerMan TuHomsonrana (3° §S,. ix. 
177.) — The Seasons were translated into German 
by B. H. Bi — and publis hed at Hamburg by 
Christian Herold, 1745. The “ Spring” readings of 
the text are the same as the second edition of 1731. 
As Thomson died in 1748, he must have often, 
like Byron in his Don Juan, altered his MS. 
The bathing scene is in this edition very diverse 
from the others I have perused: e. g. Musidora is 
accompanied by two other nymphs, Amoret and 
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Sacharissa—the whole affair is totally metamor- 
phosed, there being three Naiads in the plot. And 
the description of the thunder storm is also in 
many aspects materially different from the Paris 
edition of 1785, 12mo, by Stoupe. Brevis. 


EprigrRamM on Gippon, THE Hrsrorran (3 S. 
viii. 415, 546; ix. 84.)—Among the humorous 
pieces in the laughter-moving Lecentricities for 
Edinburgh, §c., of George Colman the younger, 
is one entitled “The Luminous Historian, or, 
Learning and Love,” giving a poetical ve ‘rsion of 


a ludicrous love-passage in the life of the great 
historian. From this I excerpt the following 


stanzas, descriptive of his person, as a pendant to 
the epigram cited by Polwhele : — 

* Like a carve'd Pumpkin was his classic 
Flesh had the Solo of his chin encore’d 
Puff’d were his cheeks,—! a li ittle 
Just in the centre of hi bore’d ; 
His nose should to a Pug have been restore’d 

A Dame, whose blindness was a piteous case, 
And whose soft hand his countenance explore'd, 
No features in so fat a mass could trace, 


s mouth hole, 


visage 





But said it was a thing below the human face 
* Tlis person look’d as funr ily obese 
Asifa Pagod, growin large : Man, 


Had, rashly, waddle’d off its chimney-pieee, 
lo visit a Chinese upon a fan. 
Such his exterior ;—curiou as to 
And, oft, he rapp'd his snuff hen, cock’d his snout, 
And, ere his polish’d periods he began, 
Bent forwards, stretching his fore-finger out, 
And talk’d in phrase as round as He was round about 
“ Oh! kindly Peer! who hand bis likeness 
Through Partiality’s mistaken zeal, 
Why did you tempt ingenious Mrs. Brown, 
And make her for her pocket-scissars feel, 
To cut his sHape out, with her ruthless steel ? 
(His posthumous Memoirs were quite enough,) 
Why stick it up, on either long, long heel, 
And in a Frontispiece the carcass stuff, 
an erect, black tadpole taking 


can '— 


down, 


To look like snuff ? 


For illustrative and explanatory notes to the 
foregoing, I must refer the reader to the book 
itself. The pec ‘uliar spelling of the preterits and 


participles is in accordance with the theory of 
Colman, enunciated in the address to “ Ortho- 
graphers ™ pre fixed to his Poetical Vagaries, &¥e.. 


second edition, 12mo, 1814 WitiiaAm Bates. 
Birmingham. 
_ NEWLY uscovERED P -AlIT or SHAKSPEAR 
(3° 8S, ix. 116.) I had not n the paragraph a 
Dr, Clay's portrait of Shakspeare, until it was 


wing day I 


pede into “N. & Q.” On the foll 
friend 


met a gentleman at the dinner table of a 
who volunteered the following particulars apropos 
of one of my own (which has been sent to the 
National Portrait Exhibition), and nof in connec- 
tion with Dr. Clay’s, to which I had then 
referred. 


In 1848 he saw, at “ 


Now 


s, in Gracechurch 
Shekspeare with- 


‘ Duthoit’ 


Street,” a very dirty portrait of 
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out a frame. He was particularly struck with the | 
eyes, which were very wonderfully painted. The 
price asked was 3/. 10s., and he offered 2/. 10s., 
which was refused. He returned two or three | 
days afterwards, determined to buy the picture ; | 
but found that it had just been sold to a Dr. Clay, | 
who was still present. Dr. Clay expressed his | 
intention of having a frame made for it, which 
was to cost him sixty guineas, and then to offer it | 
to the Government for 1000/. 
Now, are there two Drs. Clay — the fortunate 
owners of Shakspeare portraits—or does the para- | 
graph refer to the same picture, of which I heard 
in so singular a way? If so, the statement as to 
its having been “just discovered,” its “frame of 
the period,” and its known history for the past 
century, require explanation. I believe that I | 
referred, some few years since, in “ N. & Q.,” toa | 
portrait of Shakspeare (believed to be original) | 


that was formerly, and may still be in the hands 
of Messrs. Saunders & Otley. I should be glad 
if this second mention of it should lead to some 
statement as to its history and present where- | 
abouts. } a 
Tuere 1s Noruine New (3" S. ix. 33, 128.)— | 
The fable that tells of a race of men whose feet 
were large enough to be used as parasols, after the 
fashion sketched in the Fun Almanack of 1866, is | 
considerably older than the writings of Sir John 
Mandeville, Pliny the Elder, Ctesias, and Aristo- 
phanes, to all which authors the readers of 
“N. & Q.” have already been referred. The idea 
may be traced as far back as the end of the sixth 
century B.c., as may be seen from the following 
passages relating to the works of Scylax of Cary- 
anda, who explored the Indus under the auspices 
of Darius Hystaspis. Philostratus (who per we 
about A.p. 182) writes as follows in his account of | 
the interview between Apollonius of Tyana and | 
the learned Iarchas : — . | 


Seidwodas 3° dvOpdémovs i) waxpoxepddovs 4 dxdca 
SkvAakos Evyypadal wep) rodrav dSovew ob’ BAdoéd 
wo Bioredew ths vis vite why ev “Ivdo1s.— Life of Apol- 
lonins, ii. 47. it 

Tzetzes also (who flourished at Constantinople 
about A.p. 1150) gives us similar evidence in the 
following lines : — 

Kapuavdeéws SxtAaxos imdpxe: Ti BiBAlov 

Tlepl rijv "lvdinhy ypdpov avOpdmous wepunevai, 

Otowep paol Suidrodas, xal ye rods ‘QroAlxvous* 

“Ay oi Snidwodes wAareis Zxovew Kyav wodas, 

Kaip@ rijs ueonuBplas 8: xpds yay natawécovtes, 

Tods rédas avateivaytes oxiav abrois mowion. 

Chiliades, vii. 144. 
J.E.8. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


I have a very fine copy of the German edition 


of Johannes von Mondevilla, Ritter, by Otto von | 
Demeringen, referred to by your correspondent | 


H. C., in “N. & Q.” (3° S. ix. 128). Itis profusely 
illustrated with curious coloured woodcuts (co- 


| loured at the time of publication). It has the 


figure of the monster with the huge foot held up. 
Amongst other remarkable representations it has 
one of the Cesarean operation, under which the 
patient dies, as shown by the soul escaping from 


| the mouth, and being seized on by a demon. 


ArtTHur DALRYMPLE. 

Norwich. 

Trissrno’s “ Sorontspa” (2° S, xi. 49.) —The 
misplaced engraving probably belongs to the He- 
lena of Euripides, as it is suitable to the situation, 
and the words are a translation of — 

"Eue 38 warpidus awd xaxdrotpuoy dpaiay 
“EBadAe Ocds dd re rideos and te weber, 
“Or: wéAadpa, Adyed 7” Ersoy ob Auroie’ 
"En’ aicxpois yduos. 
* Helena, vy. 693—6. 
H. B.C. 

U. U. Club, 

A Bisnor anp Puysictan Wantep (3" §. ix. 
78,)— 

“ Mr. Meyrick was a very remarkable person. He was 
a surgeon and apothecary, retired from business, and past 
eighty when I first knew him ; yet he had all the hilarity 
of youth. He knew, at least he had seen, all the eminent 
literary characters of the time in which he lived, and was 
full of anecdote, more particularly in respect to their dis- 
tresses. He frequently called in Akenside, whom he 
visited as a friend, and recommended as a physician. 
‘We were not much like each other,’ said the old gentle- 
man ; ‘for he was stiff and set, and I all life and spirits. 
He often frowned upon me in a sick room. He could not 
bear to see any one smile in the presence of an invalid ; 
and I think he lost a good deal of business by the solemn 


| sententiousness of his air and manner. I wanted to cheer 


the patients up.’” — Burke’s Life of Akenside, p. 29. 
C. E. 


Literary Psevponyms (3 S, viii. 498; ix. 
37.)—An octavo volume was published at Leipzig 


| Lond. 1832. 


| in 1856, by Emil Weller, with the title of — 


“ Index Pseudonymorum. Wirterbuch der Pseudony- 
men oder Verzeichniss aller Autoren, die sich falscher 


| Namen bedienten,” 


Several supplements to the volume have since 
appeared, one of which relates to false firms, and 
another to fictitious places of printing. 

Some information may be gleaned from it re- 
lating to English authors and their works. 

J. Macray. 

Taylor Library, Oxford. 


Srr Epmwonpsvury Goprrey AND PRIMROSE 


| Hirt (3" §S, viii. 434.)—According to this quota- 
| tion by Mr. Paget in his New Examen, 1861, 


p. 361, the name, Green-Berry-Hill must have 
een attached to the locale in question before the 


| committal of the crime : — 


“ He (Narcissus Luttrell, in his Diary, vol. i. p. 8), pon- 
ders gravely on the singular coincidence of the names of 








~>-e _4 bet ob te he Oe 
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Green, Berry, and Hill, the three unhappy men who were 
hanged for the murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, with 
the old designation of Primrose Hill, where Godfrey’s 
body was discovered, and which went formerly by the 
1ame of Greenberry Lill.” 

I have not a copy of the Diary by me to verify 
the truth of the reference. ARCHIMEDES, 

Human Foor-Prints on Rocks, etc. (3° 8. 
ix. 126, &e.)—“ John Wesley's foot-marks” are 
still shown on his father’s tombstone at Epworth, 
in the Isle of Axholme. They are 


two ferruginous concretions in the slab. The 
local tradition respecting them is, that Jobn 


Wesley caused them miraculously when on a cer- 

tain occasion he stood there to preach, being re- 

fused the use of the, pulpit. J.T. FP 
‘he College, Hurstpierpoint. 


AMERICANISMS (3"¢ S. ix. 118.)—If your learned 

correspondent HERMENTRUDE will accept the fol- 
lowing “ translations” of the words which puzzle 
her, from a former resident of the United States, 
they are quite at her service : — 
Hoods.—From the Saxon hod, a covering for 
the head. Generally made from worsted net- 
work, and much worn by American ladies on their 
way to the theatre, evening parties, &c. 

Tenement house. — Simply, a house 
into tenements. A house inhabited by 
families. 

Johnny cake. — Cake made of Indian meal: 
unleavened, and baked in the ashes. 

Signalling a car.— Raising the hand, or other- 
wise seeking to attract the attention of the driver 
or conductor of one of the street railway cars: 
throughout the Union, all railway carriages are 
invariably spoken of as cars. 

Indian puddings.—Puddings made from ground 
maize or Indian meal. 

Rye mush.—A species of hasty-pudding, made 
from rye flour. 

Runners.—The supports of a sleigh or sled. 

D. M. STEVENs. 


divided 


several 


Guildford. 


sections of 


| ters written by Earl Chatham 


| “with most of the wits of the age; 


| content ; 


I can assist HERMENTRUDE to two of the mean- | 


ings for which she inquires:—* To signal a car,” 
is the Yankee for our “‘ stopping” i 
vehicle in the streets. “Rye mush” 
made of rye. “Mush and molasses” form the 
diet upon which juvenile slaves are raised, as an 
American lady once told me. I believe that 


sledges go upon “runners,” not wheels; and I 


presume that sledges were intended, in the quo- | 


tation she gives. R. 
TREATMENT OF GREAT MEN WHEN UNDER Epv- 
CATION AT THE Universities (3° 8, ix. 120.)— 
Being anxious to relieve our Universities respect 
ing this matter—I doubt not that there may be 


L ', | tempt for University education ?” 
or “hailing” a | 
is porridge | 


| 


| habitants,” 


will just take Locke, Newton, and Pitt, with a 
glance at Elijah or Elias Fenton : 

Of Locke we read—as born in 1638 32, as educated 
at Westminster, and becoming a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, after graduating in Arts, he took 
to Physic; but we do not find any ill-usage that 
I know of. When we read of removal “from his 
student's place at Christ Church,” we find that 
it was “ by the King’s command.” 


Of Newton, “ prince of philosophers,” we are 
told—as born “on Christmas Day, 1642”; as 


having been at Grantham School, and afterwards 
to Trinity College, Cambridge; at twenty-two 
he became B.A. Returning “to the University 
in 1667, he was chosen Fellow of his College, and 
took his degree of Master of Arts,”—this was not 
very bad usage. “When the privileges of the 
University of Cambridge were attacked by James 
Il., Mr. Newton was appointed to appear as one 
of her delegates in the High Commission Court : 
where he pleaded with so much strength, that 


| the King thought proper to stop his proceedings.” 


This looks as if he did not think himself very badly 
treated. 

Of Pitt we read—born 1708, educated at Eton, 
and going to Trinity College, Oxford. In 1804, 

Lord Grenville published a small volume of let- 
to his relative 
Thomas Pitt, the first Lord Camelford, when a 
student at the University; but, if there was 
ground of complaint, it would scarcely have been 
unnoticed till then. 

As to E. Fenton's contempt—or being “of the 
kind of men who had contempt for University 
education ”” — this English poet, native of Staf- 
fordshire, and educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, was so “ for the Church ” : but he appears 
to have refused the oaths to William and Mary. 
“ He became acquainted,” says another authority, 
and assisted 
Pope i in his translation of the Odyss ey,” &e. His 
Cambridge career may have been a time of dis- 
“but it may not have been altogether oc- 

k. W. B. 
ho “had con- 

Sir William 
Hamilton (Zssays, p. 528) says of Oxford : — 

“ In Oxford, not only is the nation defrauded of nearly 
all the benetits, for the sake of which this the most im- 
portant of all national corporations was specially organ- 
ised and exclusively privileged, but the moral and re- 
ligious well-being of the people sustains an injury; for 
which the sorry instruction still attempted in the place 
affords but a slender compensation.” 


casioned by University treatment. 


B. J. T. asks for names of men w 


S. 8. 
OxLp Wives’ Saturpay (5™ 8. ix. 98.) — From 
inquiries which I have made of the “oldest in- 
Old Wives’ Saturday (which is the 
more general term than Old Folks’ Day) is pecu- 


sundry other instances before and afterwards—I | liar to Keswick, dating from time immemorial. 
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It is a sort of benetit-day for the public houses 


frequented by the country folks who bring their 
farm produce to market, each c niple paying three 
shillings for their dinner, to which tea is supple- 
mented gratis. Originally the same amount was 
charged for a person coming alone, but now “ half 
shot ” is taken at some of the hostelries. 

Keswick. WirLiram GASPRY. 

Tue Number 666 (3" S, viii. 377, &c.)—The 
work of Dr. Francis Potter on the number will 
be fuund in the Museum Old Catalogue, 1012°, 
and an epitome of its contents in Mr. Matthew 
Pool’s Annotations, London, 1685. The reprint 
by Mr. Hatchard, &c. is not in stock. I need 
scarcely add that Dr. Potter failed to understand 
the riddle. Le CHEVALIER Av CIN. 


“ ALBIon’s Enetann ” (3*¢ 8. ix. 156.) — This 
book is not anonymous; the name of the author, 
Wm. Warner, is on the title-page, and at the end 
of the Dedication to Lord Hunsdon. I have a 
copy of the edition of 1602, which is not in black 
letter. It is stated in the title-page to be the first 
edition, in which is added (“in Proese ”) an Epi- 
tome of the Whole History of England. It was 
“sold by George Potter, at the sign of the Bible 
in Paules Churchyard.” The book is of the 
smallest 4to size. The Poem is in thirteen books, 
containing seventy-nine chapters; and with the 
Epitome and “A Breviate of the true History of 
Mneas,” makes up 398 pages, of which the verses 
occupy 328. LYTTELTON. 

The first edition of Warner's Albion’s England was 
published in 1586, 4to; again in 1589, 1592, 1596, 1597, 
and revised and newly enlarged in 1602. See Ritson’s 
Bibliog. Poetica, p. 384, and Bohn’s Lowndes.—Ep. | 

Cottar or SS. (3 S. ix. 23.) —I believe 
that sometimes an outsider may help in a contro- 
versy towards some simple solution of an obscure 
point. So I would ask, was not the collar of SS. 
merely a chain on which to hang the pendant de- 
coration, and was not the chain one whose links, 
together, in some ways, looked like a series of the 
letter S, and was so designed ? 

Engraved portraits of Sir Thomas More are 
numerous; I have several, and in one of them, the 
oldest, his collar resembles nothing so much as a 
large-link chain, of that flat and convenient pat- 
tern now called a“ curb” chain. Such is my own 
watch chain, and it shows plainly enough the two 
contrary curves of the letter S, in succession, one 
above the other. J. F. 8S. 


Earty Porrry or Atrrep Tennyson (3° S. 
ix. 111.)—Tennyson’s exquisite poem of 110 lines, 
entitled “ Stanzas,” which begins with 

“Oh! that ’t were possible, 
After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again!” 
and in which are the lines — 


[3r¢ S. IX. Marcu 10, 66. 


“ The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replic s,” &e. 

appeared in The Tribute, edited by Lord North- 
ampton, 1837. In the London Literary Gem, 1851, 
were some lines by Tennyson, called ‘‘ No more” 
(Oh, sad No more! Oh, sweet No more!”), a 
brief piece called “ Anacreontics” (“ With roses 
musky breathed ”), and some blank verses, entitled 
“ A Fragment” (“ Where is the Giant of the Sun, 
which stood,” &c.). A very interesting account 
of Tennyson’s early poems, with extracts from 
them, and his prize poem, “ Timbuctoo,” will be 
found in the Leisure Houy for Feb. 1863, No. 582. 
The early work of which R. H. 8. speaks, is men- 
tioned in that article, and also in Mr. Walford’s 
Men of the Time. , CuTuprrt BEDE. 


Tue Prrrerart in Rome (3 8. vi. 491.) — 
Spohr, in his Autobiography (pp. 296-7, Longman), 
gives an interesting account of these men at 
Rome. He says: — 

“ This is the first music we heard in Rome (December 
5th), and since then have heard it so frequently, that I 
have been enabled to write it down easily. During the 
time of Advent, when all public music is forbidden, the 
theatres closed, and a real, death-like stillness prevails, 
whole troops of virtuosi on the bagpipe come from the 
Neapolitan territory, who play first before the pictures of 
the Virgin and Saints, and then collect in the houses and 
in the streets a viaticum or travelling penfy. They gene- 
rally go in pairs, one playing the bagpipe, and the other 
the shepherd’s pipe. The music of all, with a few unim- 
portant deviations, is the same, and is said to have its 
origin in a very ancient sacred melody ; but from the 
way in which these people now play it, it sounds profane 
enough. Heard at a certain distance, it nevertheless does 
not sound badly ; the one who plays the bagpipe produces 
an effect somewhat as though three clarionets were blown, 
he of the shepherd’s pipe a sound like that of a coarse 
powerful hautboy. The purity of the notes of the bag- 
pipe and shepherd’s pipe is very striking. Wherever one 
now goes, be the part of the city which it may, one hears 
the above music.” 

Spohr then gives the music—an allegretto of 
nineteen bars in six-eight time, and one sharp. 
Query the same as mentioned by Dr. RrmBa vcr. 

BRIGHTLING. 


Nore ror Spanisu Scuorars (3% S. ix. 136.) 
Your correspondent H. W. T. accuses the late 
Mr. Ford of having made “ a philological blun- 
der” in his Gatherings from Spain (p. 184), by 
appearing not to have known the proper composi- 
tion of the word “aguardiénte,” brandy, and to 
have implied in the passage referred to, that 
aguardiénte is composed of agua, water, and diente, 
tooth. 

tis really quite amusing to behold your cor- 
respondent correcting such a profound Spanish 
scholar as Mr. Ford evidently was. The fact is, 
that H. W. T. is the person who has made a 
blunder, and not Mr. Ford. How so? By sup- 


posing that because tooth-water immediately fol- 
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lows aguardiénte, that therefore Mr. Ford was so 
ignorant as to imply that the Spanish word is 
composed of agua and diente. Mr. Ford clearly 
meant to tell his readers that in the ventorillo 
were sold “water, bad wine, and brandy—‘ aguar- 
diente’; and Also tooth-water.”’ Hence, it is im- 
possible that the word tooth-water * should have 
been given as the derivation of aguardiénte. It is 
also equally impossible that Mr. Ford should have 
made any such “philological blunder.” I refer 
your correspondent to Mr. Ford’s Handbook for 
Spain (part I. p. 25, ed. London, 1855), where 
the learned author, speaking of Spanish inns, 
gives the exact derivation of aguardiénte, viz., 
agua, water, and ardiente, burning. When the 
two words are united, the last a, belonging to 
agua, is omitted in Spanish, though it is pre- 
served in the Italian form. J. DaLTon. 
Norwich, 


Ostris: Iswara (3' S. viii. 189, 479; ix. 22.) 


“There must have been a period when a Hindoo power 
had reigned in Egypt by right of conquest, and established 
therein the peculiar rites of their religion, with the ele- 
ments of literature and social civilisation.’””—O'Brien’s 
Round Towers of Treland, second edition. p. 154. 

Let me add to this quotation a query, for the 
relation of Egypt to Greece is as interesting as 
that of Egypt to India. Is not mvei-ya the god 
Nef? pmef-ma, the last syllable, being only the 
nominal suffix ? A. B. C. 

Strap (3"S. viii. 452; ix. 104.)—In Gower, a pro- 
montory of Glamorganshire, between Swansea and 
Llanelly, this syllable occurs as a termination to 
the names of places where there is a ravine lead- 


ing down to the seashore; or what in the Isle of 
The people of 


Wight would be called 2 “ chine.” 
Gower speak English, not Welsh. 


L. B. C. 


There is a small hamlet near Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, named The Slad. It is about two miles 
from that town, on the road through Birdlip to 
Cheltenham, and is principally included in the 
parish of Painswick, but the name also obtains to 
a portion of the adjoining parish of Stroud. 

J. B. 


Erxon BAsILike ix. 80.) — Joshua 
Watson writing to his friend, Dr. Wordsworth, 
on the publication of his work in reference to the 
authorship of Eikon Basilike, says: — 

“Of the Eikon I hear much. It is in everybody's 
hands; and many. | think, are pleased and convinced. 
For though few seem satisfied with your theory of Cla- 
rendon’s sulky silence, or Gauden’s moral insanity, yet 
most are interested by the discussion, and acquiesce in your 
decision, The verdict on a balance of evidence must go 
in favour of Charles.” 

Archdeacon Churton, the biographer of Watson, 
observes : — 


(3"¢ S, 





* 


Agua-diente. 
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* Mr. Hallam pronounced a contrary opinion somewhat 
peremptorily, and professed to think that Gauden’s claim 
to the authorship could not reasonably | uted. It is 
the fate of all controversies relating to the Stuart fi mily, 
that they trench so much on party feeling that no im- 


dis 


partial sentence can be expected. The present writer can 
see no ground for dissenting from the sentence ef Bishop 
Pearson when the doubt was first rted—‘It is the 
ing’s own book, for none could pen it but himself.” — 
Life of Watson, vol. i. 248. 

May I ask what is the meaning of the Greek 


motto attached to the explanation of the emblem * 
t 7> Kdwra.* 
E. H. A. 


ix. 120.) — By “ rank” 


TOAW, ot 


Td Xi ovdéy eBiynoe Thy 


RANK AND Fine (3 8. 
is meant not dignity, but a line of men placed 
abreast. A company of infantry, when formed, is 
composed of a front and a rear rank, with the 
captain on one flank; the other officers, with the 
sergeants and lance-sergeant, forming a third or 
supernumerary rank in rear; all other non-com- 
missioned officers being in the ranks with the 
privates. A “file” is the unit of the company, as 
a company is of the battalion, and consists of each 
pair of front and rear rank men taken together. 
“Rank and file’ means the men composing the 
two front lines of the company, whether standing 
in rank, abreast, or in file, one behind the other. 
The terms are thus used in an old book of Infantry 
Exercise in my possession, published in 1689. 

EMKAY. 

The expression is explained as follows in James's 
Military Dictionary, edition, 1805 : — 

“ By file is meant the line of soldiers standing one be 
hind another, which makes the depth of the battalion ; 
and is thus distinguished from the reak, which is a line 
of soldiers drawn up side by side, forming the length of 
the battalion. Men carrying the firelock, and standing 
in the ranks, are called rank and file. ‘Thus corporals are 
included in the return which is made under that head.” 


Wo We de 


Pariso REGISTERS AND PROBATE Courts (3°" 
S. ix. 154.) — I am glad to see this subject again 
introduced into the columns of “N. & Q.” Half 
a century ago the access to Parish Registers was 
only too easy, as they could be examined almost 
free of charge ; and it is to be feared that many of 
the parish clerks did not scruple to /end an odd 
volume or two to a churchwarden or a particular 
friend. At the present day in some parishes these 
same Registers are closed books to all except those 
who are able and willing to pay the custodian at 
the rate of perhaps one pound per hour for search, 
and two shillings and seven-pence for every ex- 


Ss 


[* The motto is quoted from the Misopogon of the 
Emperor Julian (Opera, vol. i. pp. 357, 360, ed. Span- 
hemii, Leipzig, 1696). ‘The literal translation, as given 
by Dr. Carden, is, “ Christ has not in anything injured 
the state, nor has Constantine.” Vide “N. & Q.” 1* S. 


vi. 607.—Ep. | 
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tract. In small country churches forty years of 
the Registers would easily be gone through in an 
hour, and for this, according to the Act of Par- 
liament, one pound could be (and often is) charged. 
Some time ago the keeper of the Registers of a 
village church (the clerk), made a search for me 
extending over sixty years of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials, and charged the modest sum of two 
shillings and sixpence. A few months afterwards, | 
being in that same village, I paid a visit to the 
church, and made a search myself, which exactly | 
occupied me ten minutes, and I took no notes, yet | 
this man demanded five shillings, because I had | 
looked through ten years. I reminded him of his 
previous charge, and his reply was, “ Ah, sir, at 
that time I had not seen the Act of Parliament, | 
and only charged what I thought fair.” Another 
clerk, who demanded the full parliamentary fee, I 
discovered positively could not read the older 
Registers. 

Now for Probate Courts. In 1858 I wanted to 
consult some wills of the seventeenth century, 
which were deposited at Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
I was told that they were lying in heaps, covering | 
the entire floors of one or two rooms, but that 
shortly they were to be removed to Doctors’ Com- 
mons. In 1861 they were removed, and in 18621 | 
obtained permission from the late Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell for two days’ reading of the old wills at | 
Doctors’ Commons. On going there I was at once 
told that the wills in question were just as they 
were at Richmond, and being unindexed they 
were not open to public inspection, but soon would 
be. From that time to this I have not been able 
(although I have made several inquiries) to learn 
anything further about them. So I suppose they | 
are left to moulder away. I have no doubt but 
that many of your correspondents have had similar 
experience, and will agree with me that this sub- 
ject wants ventilating. Il. FisnHwick. 


Anonymovs Battaps: “Tur Bases IN THE 
Woop ” (35'S. ix. 144.) —The place alluded to 
by Mr. Edward Jerningham, “‘ who passed for a 

oet in the last century,” is West Walton, near 
Visbeach, at the western extremity of Norfolk. 
The church, with its thatched roof, stands ona 
rising ground above the river Nen, or Nene, other- 
wise called the Wisbeach river. The wood, sup- 
posed to have been the scene of the very tragical 
event recorded in the ballad, is near Walton, in Nor- 
folk. Mr. E. Jerningham mentions his having often 
‘left the beaten road to greet the poet’s shade ;” 
but he resided a long way from Walton, and is not 
remembered to have often wandered so far west in 
the county. F. C. H. 


Sisymbpricum Iris, Lonpon Rocker (3 8. ix. 
60.)—Alexander Irvine, in his very useful book, | 
entitled The Illustrated llandbook of the British 
Plants, asks the same query as your correspondent. 


[34 S. LIX. Manca 10, "66, 


I have searched a great many botanical books, bu 
have found no mention made as to where this 
plant grows in London, except that it is occasion- 
ally found on rubbish heaps. In Withering’s 
Botany (seventh edition, published 1837), the fol- 
lowing statement is given : — : 

“ (London Rocket, E.)—Broad-leaved cress. Old walls, 
and amongst rubbish ; on London Bridge, and the walls 
near it.” 

Tuomas T. Dyer. 


THe Janizarires (3' 8, viii. 387, 463.) — Mr. 
G. W. M. Reynoxps derives the name from Yeni- 
Tscheri (“ new troops”), and he may be correct 
in the derivation. But a similar appellation of 
Eastern and more ancient origin is met with in the 
form of jan, life, and nisdr, sacrificing ; hence Jan- 
nisart, one devoted. Jan-nisar, jan-baz, jan-bakhta, 


| and jdn-fishdn, are almost synonymous, and are 
| applied to a conduct in the battle-field. 


As denoting readiness to sacrifice life for another, 


| these terms are used in the East in every-day par- 


lance, and are, as a matter of course, especial fa- 
vourites with a boastful and swaggering soldiery. 
‘ 
7. . 


Merricat Sermon (3 S, vii. 308.)—I am able 
to inform you that it is quite true that John Brom- 
ley preached a sermon once in poetry. It was 
composed by his father-in-law, W. G. Thompson ; 
and delivered by Mr. Bromley, at Bromley Chapel, 


| as stated by your correspondent. 


The text was taken from Rey. xxi. 5, and was 
rendered thus : — 
“ Behold, and see exposed to view, 
How Sovereign Grace makes all things new.” 
I can only add, that I have the original in my 
possession. A. K. 


Susie (3° 8. ii. 389, 477.) — Adopting the 
modesty with which the derivation of this word 
has hitherto been handled in “ N. & Q.,” occu- 
pying as it does only twenty-seven lines, whilst 


|in Parriana (vol. ii. pp. 475—543) sixty-eight 
| pages are devoted to it, I shall nevertheless pro- 


pose a new etymon, which I cannot find elsewhere 
suggested ; associating it, as well nominally as 
really, with the infinite. 

Sublimis, from sub under, and limes a boundary, 
t.e. under the horizon, by which the sight is 
limited ; s¢blimiter, aloft: — 

“ The word swblimus, or sublimis, in the most ancient 
writers appears to denote generally ‘ what is elevated,’ 
whether by erect posture, or by lofty position, or by sus- 
pension in the air, or by soaring aloft into the air, or by 
rising just above the ground.”—Barker, Parriana, p. 540. 
aed ° ° . ° who but rather turns 

To Heaven’s broad fire his unconstrained view, 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 

Who that from Alpine heights his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 
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Through mountains, plains, through empires black 
with shade, 

And continents of sand ; will turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tir’d of earth 

And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

Through fields of air ; pursues the flying storm ; 

Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens ; 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 

The blue profound,” &e.—Ahenside. 

BrsiiotHEecir. CuEriaM. 

MeprevaL Latin Poets (3 8. ix. 180.) —The 

most convenient and comprehensive repertorium 

of the medieval Latin poets seems to be the volume 

of which I am about to give a description and cha- 

racterisation. It is entitled— 


“ Potycarpi Leysert poes, prof. ord, in Acad, Helm- 
stadiensi historia poetarvm et poematvm medii aevi de- 
cem, post annvm a nato Christo cece, seevlorvm | centvm 
et amplivs codicevm mstorvm ope carmina varia elegantia, 
ingeniosa, cvriosa evvlgantvr, emendantvr, recensentvr. 
HALAE MaGpes. 1721.” 8° Titula et praefatio, pp 16+ 
Ilistoria, pp. 1—2152 + Indices, etc. pp. 16. 

“ Scarce, and at a good price.—The Latin poems of the 
middle ages, printed here for the first time, and the critical 
apparatus to many others printed before, give a peculiar 
value to this book.” F. A, Eperr. 


According to the Abbé Labouderie there were 
four writers of the same family who bore the same 


| 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature and Art, comprising 
the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms 
in gene ral Use, together with the History and Desc riptions 
of the Scientific Principles of nearly every Branch of 
Human Knowledge. Edited by W.'l. Brande, D.C.L., 
and the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. Assisted by Gen- 
tlemen of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
Part VIII. (Longman.) 

The delay in issuing the Eighth Part of this useful 
Dictionary is amply compensated for by its extent. It 
contains nearly 500 pages, extends from “ Marquetry ” 
to “ Poles,” and completes the Second Volume. Four 
more Parts will complete the work, which, when con- 


| cluded, will form a most valuable Compendious Cyclo- 


baptismal name. The author in question is Poly- | 


earp Leyser IV. nat. 1690; ob. 1728. He thus 
announces his plan: “ Poetas ordine chronologico 
locavi, initium faciens a seculo V et sequentia ad 
decimum quintum usque complexus.” The num- 
ber of the poets recorded exceeds six hundred. 
He gives numerous extracts, of which he thus re- 
marks: “Specimina elegantiae adduxi aliqua ex 
editis scriptis. Inedita tota, nisi prolixiora, evul- 
gavi.” He is also very attentive to the quotation 
of authorities : and, in addition to the early con- 
tinental historians of literature, gives frequent re- 
ferences to Leland, Bale, Pits, Wharton, Bernard, 
Smith, ete. 

The copy of the work in my possession was once 
the property of Mr. Heber, and contains this note : 
“12 St. §c. Haalk’s S. Leyd. 1827. Dee.” 

There is also a copy in the British Museum. I 
am enabled to ascertain this fact, while seated at my 
own fire-side, by the octavo catalogue of the li- 
brary of that establishment, published in 1813-19. 
Messieurs Ellis and Baber, its learned compilers, 
did not halt at Azzurtnivus — but honestly and 
earnestly pursued their labors, with the smallest 
amount of manual assistance conceivable, and to 
the infinite benefit of literature, till they reached 
in triumph ZyTHoPeEvs. Boiron CoRNEY. 

Barnes, §.W. 


peedia of General Knowledge. 
On the Imitationof Christ. In Four Books. 

a Kempis. (J. H. & J. Parker.) 

The esteem in which this admired Manual of Devotion 
is still held by earnest Christians after the lapse of up- 
wards of three Centuries, renders it unnecessary to say 
one word on the subject-matter of this volume. We may 
therefore content ourselves with stating that the present 

edition is as beautifully got up as its appearance at the 
present season is well-timed. 


By Thomas 


An Introduction to Heraldry. With nearly One thousand 
Illustrations, including the Arms of about Five Hundred 
different Families. By Wugh Clark. Eighteenth Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by J, RK. Planché, Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant at Arms. (Bell & Daldy.) 

As the publishers determined to issue a new edition of 
this popular Manual of Heraldry, we think they have 
shown great judgment in having it revised and corrected, 
and no less judgment in entrusting that revision and 
correction to Rouge-Croix, an able antiquary, a master 
of his art, and an enthusiastic as well as a judicious ad- 
vocate of its utility, which, as he truly says, “ is daily be- 
coming more apparent in this age of progress and critical 
inquiry.” 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE MASTER OF Tur Rotts.—At 
the Meeting held on Saturday last, under the Presidency 
of the Marquess Camden, it was eventually resolved t« 
place a marble bust of Lord Romilly, in the new roon 
for literary searchers at the Public Record Office, in ac- 
knowledgment of the eminent services which he has 
rendered to historical literature. A Committee, consist- 
ing of the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr, Hepworth Dixon, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Grote, and several other men of letters, was 
formed for the purpose of carrving out this object by 
means of a Subscription (to be limited to One Guinea), 
and Mr. Haugh C. Penfold, Library Chambers, Middl 
Temple, kindly undertook to act as Treasurer, The 


| claims of Lord Romilly to this Memorial of his Services 


must be too well known to our readers to require from 


us one word in support of them, 


NaTIoNAL Portrair Exurieirion.— From the fol- 
lowing general report, our readers will be able to form 
some idea of what this Exhibition is likely to be: — 

Already portraits have been received representing 
several of the Plantagenets and the personages distin- 
guished in their reigns. Of Henry VIII. there are 16 
portraits, with portraits of each of his six wives, and 
the most important personages in his reign. Of hi 
son, Edward VI., there are 11 portraits, with portrait 
also of the Seymour, Northumberland, and other great 
families, 
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and of her sister 
ady Jane Grey, 
military chiefs 
Ben Jonson, 


Of Queen 
Elizabeth 27; 
Darnley, Rizzio, 
und statesmen of 
ind Spenser. 

James I. and hi 


Marvy there are 10 portraits, 

Mary Queen of Scots, 16; L 
Raleigh, and the great 
the reign, also Shakespeare, 


Queen are well represented; Lady 
\rabella Stuart, the favourite Buckingham, with the dis- 
tinguished churchmen, jurists, and statesmen of the time. 
Charles L., the hand of his great painter Vandyck, 
vill live again in the exhibition, with his Queen and 
family, his Court, and the heroes of the Civil War. His 
ign is represented by no less than 240 portraits, 
In the Commonwealth, Cromwell and his family will 
conspicuous with the Generals who led the Parlia- 
mentary troops and the chiefs of the Long Parliament. 
Charles I1., his courtiers and courtesans, no less than 
those who have earned a better distinction, will be re- 
presented by altogether 190 portraits, and the exhibition, 
extending down to 1688, will include James II., his wife, 
the Duke of Monmouth, the seven bishops, Jeffries, 
Bunyan, thers. 


by 


be 


and many ot 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
By John Kirby. 
sex. 


I” 


| worked out with zeal, 


Tae Serrorn Taavetien. 8vo. 17h. 
Tas Hisronr oF Banxive 
@e* Letters stating z particu ulars and lowest Eiee. car riage free, to be 

sent to Ma. Sairu, Publisher of * res & QUERIES 
a2, Well i Sts reet, Strand, W.C 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
clresees are given for that purpose: — 

Suaw's Starronosarae. Vol. II Lesage e opel 

Goven's Servtcunat Monomerts. Vol. , Part I. 
Niewoss's Leicxsrensuian, Framiand Humired. at paper. 


Wanted by Dr. Rix, St. Neot's. 


soe. 


Cnuanontcon Manzi. By Minch. Printed at Christiana (?). 

Also other works on the History and Antiquities of the Isle of Man. 

Eesays, Leronewat, &c. By the Rev. J. Mason Neale. 

That Volume of Newman's Panooutat Sanmons that treats of “ Saints’ 
Days.”—Also, the last Volume (the Vith?), published before his 
secession from the Anglican Church. 

Ow Cowripence rx Goo. From the Fre = of Bishop Languet. 
lished some time in the e "> centu 

Wanted by J. W. Bone, 41, 


Pab- 
Be dford Square 


7”. 


Edit. 


m, 20, 


Forster. ito. Oxon, 
Trinity Street, Cambridge 


Bint Heararca sive 


Wanted by 


NCTIS. 


. Johnx 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


A. Burreny will find, from Halliwell’s Glowary, that a Mazer is a 
Bowl, and a Furnace a Boiler. 
Q. will find, in Milton's Lycidas, the words he quotes — 
* The last infirmity of noble minds.” 
The motto Crom @ boo (Crom for 


ever) was the 
f the clan of Fitzgeralds, the Irish A boo, 


or Abu, | 


Gronor Lioyvo. 
ncient war cry © 
«rt in English * 
P. b 
Die tid g art 
Kex. w the line 


jore r 
r the etymology of the word Kexes, consult Richardson's | 
Kex, and Johnson's Dictionary, arte. Kecksy and | 
m the Bu charis tic Bread, attrvbuted to Queen Eliza- | 
2nd 5S. v. 438, 
y Coleridge 
iv, 2 »2. 


heth, see N. & Q.,’ 
E. The epitaph 
“N. & Q.,” ist 3. xi 
Hl. Freuwien. Remarks relating 
First Centuries, is by Abraham Seller, 

onformist. 
E. N. i. list 
Alexander Ross, will 


¢ Arundines Cami, 1860, p. 294, and 


to the State of the Church of the 

in reply to John Howe, the Non- 

he of that voluminous miscellaneous writer, 
ates Bibliotheca Britannica, 


f the wor 
oe Sound m 
p. 12, col. ii. line 14_/rom bottom, 
ine 25, for “boni ominé ergo” 


for“ was” read | 
read “ boni 


3rd S. ix. 
188, cul. i. 


Earata. 
“were”; p. 
ominis ergo.” | 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now j 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 
published at noon on Friday,and és 


The Subscript 


“Nores anno Qornies ” 
ssued in Mowru Pants. 


n for 


| 

— 

also | 
Srampsv Corres fc 
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| TIONS complete. 


. IX. Marca 10, ’66. 





Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orders 
payable at the Str md Post Office, in favour of Wits G. Surra, 32, 
Wettineron Sreeer, Sraanpv, C., where also all Communrearions 
should be addresse 


ree Eprrorn 5 
is registered for transmission abroad. 


FOR 


“ Novas & Quenies 
Corns ov Covoms anv Conps ny Dr. Lococn’s Warens.—“ A gentle- 
tleman, who lives at Pitsmoor, has been for years much subject to 
illnese from colds, and he declares that during a number of years he 
has tried almost every medicine that he has heard of tor coughs and 
colds, but none had been of material < Sony to him until he tried 
L ocock's Wafers, which at once cured - Varrraxer, Book- 
seller, Sheffield.”” They give instant relief to asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. To Singers and 
Pubiic Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the 
voice, and have a pleasant taste. Price Is. Ijd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per 
box. Sold by all Chemists. 


This Day is published, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


compiled and arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A.., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridz e. In pott 8vo (same size as the “* Golden ‘Treasury 
Series "’), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

The Publishers venture to believe that this little comprehensive work 
will become as indispensable to all English readers as an English 
Dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from its 
moderate price it cannot fail to become as popular as it is useful.” 

imes. 


“ The idea of this little book is questions, gad oo appears to have been 
industry, and care. will no doubt at 
once prove itself so useful as to become St -., and be found not 
only in libraries. end on authors’ tables, but everywhere that any book 
of reference at all finds a place.” —Scotsman. 


MACMILLAN 3 & CO., London. 


ola Book Catalogue, New Part just out for a ce. 
‘AMILY NAMES: LOWER’S DICTIONARY 
OF SURNAMES, royal @vo, cloth, I2s. 6d. Published at 25s. 
HISTORY OF BRIGHTON from the earliest 
Period. By ERREDGE. Svo, cloth. 400 pp., 2s. 6d., published at 
7s. 6d. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLEC- 
17 vols. 8vo, cloth, plates, 127. 12s. 
W. J. SMITTI, 43, North Street, Brighton. 


WEALE’S SERIES. 


COMPRISING, IN A CHEAP FORM, 


RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen Corner, London. 


Royal Octavo, 650 pages, steel and wood 1 Ragvavings, price 24s. 
THE LIFE, TIMES, AND Bs taal LABOURS OF THE 
co 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. 


With Reprint of and Commentary on his “ Century of Inventions” 
4 BS). 


By HENRY DIRCKS, Esg., C.E., &c., 
Author of “ Memoir of Samuel Hartlib,” “ Worcesteriana,” &c., &c. 
London : B. QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, W. 
2 
BARC 


SHILLING PEERAGE, SHILLING 

ONETAGE, SHILL rma ee AGE, and SHILLING 
HOUSE OF ne oa seh = 1866, ALFO M.A., are now 
ready at all Booksellers. Also, THE Gov NY PAMIL IES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. Third Edition. Containing the whole of the 
titled and untitled “" ond of the three Kingdoms. 11,000 Fami- 
lies. Price complete, 2/. 2 


London : : ‘HARDWICKE, Piccadilly. 


This Day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LEGENDS AND THEORIES OF THE 
BU L eaten TS, compared with History and Science : with intro- 

s of the Life and System of GOTAMA BU 'DDHA, By 

NCE TAR DY, Hon. M.R.A 8., Author of “ Eastern Mon- 

” * A Manual of Buddhism,” xe. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








